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THE FIRST YEAR OF THE MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDY! 
A Report of Trial and Error and Some Progress 


By ALGERNON COLEMAN 


HEN I tried at the Columbia meeting of the Modern 
Language Association last year to tell something of what 
the Investigating Committee had in mind, we had before us 
innumerable possibilities both for failure and success. At present, 


since the Committee has definitely committed itself to certain 
lines of endeavor, the possibilities of both success and failure have 
narrowed for the Study, as they do for an individual, who, by 
the mere adoption of a course, limits his freedom. The undertaking 
can no longer be kept, as it might have been, entirely within the 
bounds of gathering opinions and collecting statistics. The Com- 
mittee can not, as might have been possible, spend its time 
tranquilly drawing up, out of its own wisdom, four-year courses 
of study for secondary schools, in the optimistic hope that they 
will be of value some day to large numbers when the curriculum 
is put on a more satisfactory basis. And so we might continue 
to enumerate other turns that the Committee’s activities could 
have taken. Not that its decisions in these matters have necessarily 
been the wisest, but being constituted as it is, it could adopt no 
other principles than those it has adopted. 

Some of us who have followed upstream the course of events 
in the teaching of foreign languages are convinced that, aside from 
the development of the phonetic approach to pronunciation, 
almost no definite advances in theory have been made for many 


‘Read before the Romance Section of the Modern Language Association of 
\merica in Chicago, Dec. 30, 1925. 
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centuries. To go no further back than the 16th century, Erasmus 
advocated most of the principles to be found in the reform move- 
ment of the 1880's. Locke anticipated the contention now being 
heard from many quarters that a reading knowledge of the foreign 
tongue is what we want, and argued as vigorously as do some of 
our present critics, both in and out of the guild, in favor of a sharp 
reduction in the amount of grammar to be studied. Text books 
today are more workmanlike; we are attempting—and often doing 

with fairly large classes what sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury theorists contemplated only for private instruction; we 
have a professional spirit, and modern language associations 
and journals, and courses for teachers,—and the Modern 
Foreign Language Study—but very little has really been 
added to our knowledge of how people learn a new language 
Consequently it was quite clear to the Investigating Committee 
that it must either definitely point its efforts in this direction, 
or keep within the limits of tradition and habit, and for this, 
no such committee was needed. 

The Investigating Committee, with the approval of the Com 
mittee on Direction and Control, proceeded last winter to lay 
out a tentative program. It provided, in the first place, for the 
gathering, on a wide scale, of information on the registration of 
students at the secondary level both in high school and in college, 
on the texts and methods most generally used, and on the opinions 
of members of the profession regarding what they were aiming 
at and why. It was hoped to assemble in this way certain im- 
portant elements for making a picture of the situation today. 
The present group proposed also to renew the splendid effort made 
by a committee of this Association? more than ten years ago to 
take stock of what we are doing to train modern language teachers 
our ideals, our practices and the results of our efforts. To these 
major projects have been devoted a very considerable portion ol 
the time of the Investigating Committee and the funds of the 
Study. The Bureau of Education has been of very great assistance 
in carrying through the statistical studies. The material for most 
of this part of the undertaking is well in hand and the Committee 
hopes to publish it in suitable form during 1926. A questionnaire 
to a considerable number of teachers selected on the basis 0! 


? Under the chairmanship of Professor Hohlfeld of Wisconsin. 
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their professional standing and interest is yet to go out. By this 
means the Committee hopes to probe thoroughly contemporary 
opinion on curriculum, method, and aims at the secondary stage 
of foreign language study. 

An equally important and still more difficult part of the main 
program was to canvass ways and means by whicha larger number 
of the facts bearing on the teaching and learning of modern 
languages could be brought together. To this end the Committee 
felt that it must first secure the advice of someone accustomed 
to analyze problems of this kind, and then with his aid, to formu- 
late a list of the specific inquiries that would have to be made 
before a general view could be arrived at. Accordingly Professor 
V. A. C. Henmon, Director of the School of Education at the 
University of Wisconsin, who has shown more interest in foreign 
languages than any man in this field, was associated with the 
Committee as advisor, and, with his help, a tentative analysis 
of the field was made, taking shape in Bulletin No. 2, which those 
interested may secure from the office of the Study.’ 

As one result of this analysis, it became quite clear—if any 
one who reflected on the subject had doubted it—that the enter- 
prise was essentially coéperative in nature; that not only teachers 
of language, but also specialists in the field of psychology and of 
education would have to contribute, if many important aspects 
of the main problem were to be illuminated. Questions of learning, 
for example, of measuring achievement, of organization, are 
manifestly outside the province of language teachers, and can be 
treated competently only by specialists in other fields. On the 
other hand, analyses of the various parts of the curriculum, the 
manipulation of language material for experimental studies and 
for the construction of tests must be in the hands of language 
specialists. If time allowed one could cite several instances of 
unsatisfactory results from studies in this field due to the fact 
that language teachers have strayed unguided into the territory 
of other specialists, or because persons lacking the proper equip- 
ment have undertaken to handle linguistic material without 
securing competent advice. 

Therefore members of the Committee devoted a large part of 
the spring and summer to making personal contacts with the 


561 W. 116th Street, New York City, or 5758 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 
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language, education, and psychology groups in the leading uni- 
versities of the country in order to acquaint them with the aims 
and the tentative program of the Study, and to secure competent 
help in the examination of as many problems as possible. In each 
center where practicable, the effort was made to arrange for a 
meeting of all the persons who might be interested and then to 
follow up such a general discussion by personal interviews where 
it seemed useful to do so. We were greatly aided in this by the 
chairmen and the members of the eight regional committees, who, 
knowing their territories, have been able to make promptly for 
us connections for which an outsider would have needed weeks. 
In this way, besides what regional representatives have done, 
considerable audiences have been reached by members of the 
Committee, for example, in Washington, in California, in Texas, 
in Minnesota, in Missouri, in New York, in Colorado, in Michigan, 
in Illinois, and in many other states. 

We have endeavored to bring out clearly the codperative and 
collaborative nature of such a project as this, and to impress upon 
our language colleagues that the responsibility for bringing to 
bear the abilities of other specialists rests distinctly upon us who 
teach modern languages. Either we must secure help and guidance 
from other experts, or some of us must develop expertness in the 
attitudes and the technique of the investigator in psychology and 
in education. Difficulties have been encountered in producing 
in every case the desired results, difficulties due to long standing 
situations with which most of us are familiar. However, efforts 
in this direction have not been wholly unsuccessful, and such 
coéperative studies are under way, for example, at Ohio State, 
Illinois, Michigan, Chicago, Stanford, Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Los Angeles, and Seattle. These undertakings 
are being directed in some cases chietly by language teachers, in 
others by educationists, sometimes in collaboration, sometimes 
only in consultation with colleagues in the other field. Some of 
these studies are being carried on by individual instructors, others 
by groups of colleagues in the same institution, and still others by 
graduate students as thesis subjects under language or under 
education departments. In this connection, the Committee 
ventures to express the belief that the results of its efforts are just 
beginning to be apparent, and that for many years to come its 
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analysis of the general problem will serve to guide workers inter- 
ested in such matters. Departments of education often have 
advanced students with a major interest in modern language, and 
modern language departments frequently have students who, 
especially if they are practising teachers, insist that a thesis bearing 
on some subject immediately connected with their work as teachers 
would interest them far more than a literary or a linguistic in- 
vestigation. The list of problems in Bulletin No. 2 will supply 
ample grist for both mills. It is not too much to hope that this 
activity will result in enlarging little by little our knowledge of 
the various aspects of the problem of teaching and learning the 
modern languages. 

As a result of information and reflection, the Investigating 
Committee has become increasingly aware of certain consider- 
ations. In the first place, the modern language course is, at best, 
a two-year course for about 85 per cent of the students who begin.‘ 
Most people who read the Latin report were amazed to learn that 
only 30 per cent of those who begin Latin, study the subject for 
more than two years. Yet we all know that the Latin course has 
been built up on the assumption of a four-year period. The same 
assumption is too often made, and usually with the slenderest 
foundation, for modern languages. Obviously too much of our 
teaching effort is being absorbed by elementary instruction, unless 
this elementary instruction is effective in terms of developing 
language ability. In the second place, we language teachers know 
little about the interrelations between courses in junior high 
school, high school, and college. We do not know what can be 
accomplished by the middle third of the average class in a given 
time. Consequently we are very vague on the whole question of 
aims, of the curriculum at the secondary level, of the age at which 
it is best to begin a modern language, of the minimum length of a 
profitable course, and on similar important matters. As a result 
the Committee has come more and more to consider that its prime 
function is to promote a research program on these and similar 
topics, and has endeavored, as far as practicable, to group the 


‘ The following are typical of statements which have recently come to my 
attention: There are only 150 pupils in the high schools of New York City in 8th 
semester French; there are few or no pupils in the Pittsburgh high schools above 
4th semester in Spanish 
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studies under way around the pressing questions that the Study, 
or subsequent workers in the field, must endeavor to answer. 
These questions are at least seven in number: 

1. Who should and who should not study modern languages? 
Since the affirmative aspect of this question involves so many 
difficult elements, it has seemed wiser to examine whether ways 
may be found whereby probable success or failure in language 
classes can be predicted with a reasonable degree of certainty. 
The problem is an elusive one, but in view of the numerous efforts 
that are being made, the Committee believes that some progress 
will be made toward a solution. 

2. At what age should the study of modern languages be 
begun? We are familiar with the assertion so often made that 
progress in modern languages in our schools would be better if 
children began earlier. As it is, some few begin in elementary 
school, an increasingly larger number begin in junior high school, 
still more begin at all stages of the high school, and very consider- 
able numbers begin in college. No consecutive attempt has been 
made to determine on any definite basis which of these situations 
produces the best results in terms of the ratio of language abilities 
attained to the time occupied. We commonly assume that one 
year in college is equal to two years in high school, and some 
similar formula is doubtless used in converting junior high school 
work into high school terms. In other words, we place a premium 
of credit on late beginning. 

Some light will probably be thrown on this difficult question of 
age by the study of results derived from achievement tests ad- 
ministered under differing conditions. However, it is clearly a 
case for experimentation through a period of several years, since 
the variable factors of intelligence, of surroundings, of classroom 
conditions are so numerous that nothing short of extensive study 
over a considerable period of time could be expected to yield 
convincing results. 

3. What is the minimum length of a profitable course in 
modern languages? Here again we may hope for some help from 
the study of returns from testing, but it is clear that the number 
of variables is large and important, and that careful observation 
and experiment over a period of three or four years or longer would 
be necessary for securing definite data; for nct only would we 
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have to measure very carefully accomplishment in various abilities 
under varied conditions, but the question of the durability of 
the abilities acquired is of the first importance, and should be 
studied after various intervals of disuse. No one can confidently 
make recommendations on this subject until we add definitely 
to our knowledge. 

4. Since the two-year course is the maximum for such an 
overwhelming majority of those who begin, what should be the 
aims or objectives of the ordinary two-year course in terms of 
language abilities? If it could be shown that the average student 
can not, under good conditions, acquire something worth while 
in one year, in two years, is it not the duty of language teachers 
to advise school administrators to that effect? This duty might 
appear all the more imperative in view of our current complaint 
of the inadequate supply of good teachers. If the varied aims that 
largely determine our present practices in the classroom can not 
be attained in the two-year course, we should attempt to ascertain 
which of these, if any, can be realized in the time available, and 
should concentrate thereon. 

The testing program should aid us here, but the difficulty of 
contriving tests of oral ability that can be administered on a large 
scale has not yet been solved. Consequently, in this case, too, 
intensive experimentation in different centers would be the only 
means of securing definite evidence. 

5. What should be the curriculum for the one-year, the two- 
year, the three- and the four-year courses, in terms of vocabulary, 
of grammar, of reading material—character and content? 

Here, as would be expected, the Study should produce some- 
thing more tangible since the curriculum question lies within 
our own professional field. We should ultimately know, on the 
basis of their relative importance in a given language, which 
vocabulary and grammatical phenomena belong in a given course 
and at what point. To our reproach be it said, however, it remained 
for workers in the field of education to give the impulse here. 
Messrs. Thorndike and Horn initiated studies in English vocabu- 
lary, which broke ground, and Mr. Henmon began a number of 
years ago a count of French words® in order to determine which 

§ Published by the Bureau of Educational Research of the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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are the most frequently encountered by the student in reading 
ordinary prose. Following his example, extensive counts have been 
made under the auspices of the Study for Spanish and for German. 
Similar studies are under way of the frequency of syntactic 
phenomena and of idioms in French, in German and in Spanish; 
of the frequency and kind of typical student errors in written 
work in French and in German; of the nature and amount of 
informational and cultural material in the French course at the 
high school level, and in the French, the German and the Spanish 
course at the junior college stage. 

The completion of these and other inquiries should mark a 
real epoch in the study of the content of the modern language 
course at the secondary stage. While much will remain to be 
done after the present enterprise has been officially closed, we 
may confidently expect the interest that has been aroused to result 
eventually in many more studies under this head. Indeed the 
Investigating Committee would like to see workers engaged on 
several additional problems. The study of the content of Spanish 
reading texts at the junior high and the high school levels is an 
example. The Investigating Committee considers it not unfair 
to regard the progress of this part of the program as a sort of 
barometer of the interest taken in the Study by the profession. 
If considerable gaps remain at the expiration of its mandate, it 
will mean either that the Committee has presented its program 
ineffectively, or that our colleagues are unwilling to devote their 
time and effort to problems of this kind, whether because of failure 
to comprehend their significance for the profession or because 
of a sort of aristocratic contempt for such wood-hewing and water- 
drawing tasks. 

6. The sixth question is: By what method in the majority 
of cases can the objectives agreed on—let us suppose, for instance, 
for the two-year course that we posit ability to read prose of 
average difficulty as the primary objective—be most effectively 
realized? 

For a satisfactory reply to this question we should need light 
on various complex problems. What, for example, is the inter- 
relation of the various language abilities? What bearing has 
practice in pronouncing accurately, in hearing, and in speaking 
the foreign language upon the quality and durability of power 
to read? This is obviously a major problem, in which the psycho- 
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logical laboratory and controlled experimentation would play an 
important part. On the other hand, if satisfactory achievement 
tests were available, much could be done with a proper allowance 
of time and funds. As it is, the Committee hopes to round up a 
good deal of data on this important question. Nothing definitive 
will be forthcoming, that is clear; but analysis of the conditions 
in various schools in which certain types of achievement are 
found, will almost certainly give us a basis for more reasoned 
judgments than are possible at present. 

7. What standards of achievements should be demanded at 
the various stages of the course? It is obvious that this is bound 
up with the question of objectives and of method, but something 
more definite than what we now have can be worked out on the 
basis of testing for achievement with gradually improving measur- 
ing instruments. The Study will not speak the final word on this 
point, any more than on the others, but it will make a contribution 
during its existence, and will blaze 2 trail for others. 


It is clearer now, perhaps, what was meant in an earlier 
paragraph by the phrase ‘‘a research program.”’ An undertaking 
like the Study necessarily involves many of the most complex 
problems in the field of education, problems of learning, for 
example, that are as much problems to teachers of other subjects 
as tous. But this fact does not make it any less essential to explore 
them from the language standpoint. Within recent years we have 
seen notable changes in the procedures used in teaching young 
children to read and to write and to cipher. Much has been done 
in the common school branches. Corresponding progress in the 
foreign language field is not to be looked foruntil language special- 
ists are willing to take a hand at this kind of work. Much time 
ind much effort and much ingenuity must be expended before 
substantial progress can be made. A new type of specialist must 
be developed, competently trained in modern languages, interested 
in teaching problems, alive to the potentialities of a sound research 
method applied to teaching a content subject, and ready to 
collaborate with specialists in other fields whose equipment and 
experience render their aid valuable, even indispensable. 

As suggested above, the Investigating Committee has en- 
countered various difficulties. Some of our colleagues are so 
hostile to representatives of departments of education, genus 
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detestabile, that they appear to regard collaboration with them as 
a sort of compromise with the enemy, and are suspicious of the 
value of results obtained by methods emanatingfrom that quarter, 
on the principle, I suppose, ¢imeo Barbaros et dona ferentes. Some 
value their time too highly to invest it in studies dealing with 
teaching problems. Others regard as quite hopeless all efforts to 
discover anything new in the field of education. The most per 
sistent obstacle that the Committee encounters, however, is the 
general assumption that the members of the Committee can and 
should, by their own efforts, solve all vexing problems, and 
assemble all the solutions in a report neatly indexed for ready 
reference. We must in some way make clear to our public that 
even a far wiser and far more experienced group of individuals 
than those who compose this Committee could not themselves 
do even a small part of the huge task in the time available, and 
that our colleagues in the various languages are to expect positive 
results only to the extent that they will become workers in the 
field. 

It is likely that the work of the Study will continue actively 
for another academic year after this one. If a considerable number 
of the tasks already undertaken are carried through in a highly 
effective manner, definite and helpful progress will have been 
made in certain directions. At best, however, it will be a beginning, 
but a beginning that will enable modern language teachers at 
least to see whether progress lies in this direction. 

In conclusion let me add that all gratitude is due to the con 
siderable number of collaborators who have volunteered their 
services.© Psychologists, educationists, modern language teachers 
in all parts of the United States have encouraged the Investigating 
Committee by their sympathetic reception of the program and 
their willingness to enlist in the corps of workers. Our thanks 
are due also to the President of the Carnegie Corporation, who, 
with the approval of his trustees, has made the undertaking 
possible and has shown at every opportunity warm interest tact- 
fully displayed, coupled with an understanding of the complexity 
of the undertaking and the difficulties encountered. These evi 

® It would be obviously imprudent to list here projects that may or may not 
be carried through. The Committee invites correspondence from persons interested 
and undertakes to prevent unwise duplication of effort. 
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dences of helpful sympathy and hopeful confidence have spurred 
us on through many periods of bewilderment and discouragement, 
under the almost overwhelming burden of responsibility to the 
cause in general and to those who have entrusted us with a task 
which we are well aware is beyond our capacity. The Committee 
needs surely all the encouragement our colleagues can give. In 
no way can they stimulate the work so effectively as by reflecting 
on the different aspects of the undertaking and by making, 
wherever possible, the contribution that their interest and pro- 
fessional situation will permit. Such participation usually means, 
in the case of every collaborator, increased teaching effectiveness 
and a keener professional interest, and can not fail to stimulate 
the efforts of those who are directly responsible for carrying 
through the undertaking. 


The University of Chicago 




















HOW CAN AN AMERICAN STUDENT BEST PROFIT BY 
A YEAR IN FRANCE? 
By JuLtt1an HARRIs 

HE advantages of studying the French language and literature 

in France are legion and the numerous disadvantages of not 
doing it are often made painfully obvious by the shortcomings 
of French teachers who have studied only in American universities. 
Unfortunately, it does not go without saying at all that everybody 
who goes to Paris to study receives the benefits which he should 
receive from a prolonged stay. There are many impediments in 
his way such as the differences between the French and American 
educational systems, the differences in living conditions, the in- 
correct ideas which the French and the Americans have in regard 
to each other, human egotism (!), narrowmindedness, lack of 
plan on the part of the sudent, his immatureness, and so forth. 
The French are not good at propaganda and have not seen fit to 
change their old universities to suit the foreigners who flock there; 
the foreigner has to accommodate himself to it just as he has to 
get along without some of the modern conveniences which, in our 
rich country, are taken for granted. But foreigners have been 
welcomed in Paris ever since the days when Dante went there. 
And an open-minded American should profit enormously by a 
year or two of study and travel in France if he knows what he 
wants to get and if he is prepared to do the work. 

It is not strange that Americans living, traveling, or studying 
in France, should be generally looked upon by the French of the 
middle classes as very well-to-do people with a perfectly Gar- 
gantuan capacity for doing things the ordinary person of the 
petite bourgeoisie, for both social and economic reasons, does not 
do. For years, numbers of Americans have neglected nothing to 
establish this reputation and now that they know what is expected 
of them, thanks to the French theatre, the French novel and the 
press, they seem to be doing everything in their power to main- 
tain the character they have prepared for themselves. Americans, 
like the English—and humans in general for that matter—are 
generally inclined to do what they think is expected of them. 
Even though the very great majority of Americans living abroad 
401 
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are fairly correctly ticketed when they are automatically put into 
the category of well-to-do nomads with either commercial or social] 
aspirations, it is unfortunate that the few more or less serious 
students of today who desire to profit by long sojourns in the 
shadow of the University of Paris find themselves involuntarily 
put into the general class of revelers. The noteworthy American 
scholars have of course left a very real impression on their French 
colleagues; but these are by no means numerous and their good 
fame has a hard time contesting with the dubious reputation 
(from the intellectual point of view) of the social climbers, the 
commercial travelers and the semi-serious students. 

Many Americans, in turn, have the incorrect impression that 
the French are equally devoted to amusing themselves. I agree 
that the artist’s hand-to-mouth existence is picturesque and 
tempting to the novelist, to the journalist, to the professional 
traveler, to the idle rich; but it is extraordinary that the popularity 
of this idea is such that, in America, living abroad has become 
synonymous, for many, with leading the vie de Bohéme associated 
with the Latin Quarter. One of the first things people ask about 
is this much-talked-of phase of Paris life. I believe that the first 
thing the average American thinks about when Paris is mentioned 
is the Latin Quarter. And the fact that a goodly number of them 
think it is the same as Montmartre is merely another indication 
of the absurdity of some of the current impressions! 

The French are certainly not provincial to the point of object 
ing to peculiarities in dress; the student can wear his hair long, a 
broad-rimmed hat, a flowing tie and as many other outward signs 
of an habitué of the Latin Quarter as he likes provided that hx 
works withal. He may spend his afternoons or evenings in the 
cafés if he will burn his midnight oil to make up for lost time 
but it goes without saying that there are not many who succeed 
in reconciling the two. The traveler who sees the “artistic 
looking people” in the Montparnasse cafés suppose they are 
famous painters. He is usually in error; they are simply caic 
loafers and neither more nor less estimable than the club ot 
drug-store loafer of our well-fed and better-dressed country. Thi 
real painter is a working person; he never arrives unless he sticks 
at it and after he makes a success, he is kept busy. 
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Does this mean that we have been intentionally deceived by 
unprincipled writers who have given us these impressions? Not 
necessarily. Each group of painters and poets has some regular 
meeting place which is naturally enough a café, as there is no 
more convenient place to be found. But these groups meet for a 
couple of hours once in two weeks perhaps. They have just as 
hard a time getting the members together as our more pretentious 
clubs and they are probably quite as bored. It is true that nearly 
anyone loafs sometimes; but, in order to acquire such an im- 
pression of a trivial Paris as we have, our imaginations have 
glossed over the facts. During the first few months I lived in 
Paris, I went often to the Closerie des Lilas, hoping to see Paul 
Fort, the Prince des Poétes, who is said to hold forth there in the 
Verlainian manner (minus the absinthe, of course), but I never 
caught sight of him once. 

In short, French people who know Americans only from the 
few travelers or stage types they have seen, have just as distorted 
and incorrect an idea of us as most Americans have of them. 
[his is a most unfortunate circumstance and students will do 
well to realize it in advance and to act with tact and understanding. 

This is not the time and place to describe the natural bent 
of the French towards hard work and thrift. Their racial char- 
acteristics have been adequately set down in numerous places. 
But before anyone sets out for a year or two in Paris, it is essential 
that he learn something of France, of French customs, tradition 
and history instead of relying on his Sunday Supplement knowl- 
edge and his hasty courses in General History for information or 
merely on his sympathy and imagination as a background for a 
study and a comprehension of the greatest of the Latin races.! 

Many students in Paris who might otherwise do good work, 
spend a great deal of time among Americans who are merely 
living abroad; they gradually get into the habit of wasting their 


' T would suggest that before going abroad, the student read here and there in 
veral of the following: Barrett Wendell, France of Today; Brownell, French Traits; 
estre, The Ideals of France; Henry Adams, Mont Saint Michel and Chartres; 

L. Stevenson, 1” Inland Voyage; Taine, Les Origines de la France Contempo- 
me; and a volume or so of Lavisse, Histoire de France. The Great War in 
sired a mass of literature about France which might be interesting; Edith Wharton 


nd Alan Seeger are notable examples. 
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time just as their associates do. Friendships among fellow-students 
and interchange of ideas, on the other hand, are worth while. 
There are ample means of establishing proper social relations 
between American students and French families. Such contact 
is infinitely valuable as a liaison between the American and the 
French point of view in general. There is no better way to reach 
an understanding of the French point of view. Hundreds of 
things are so different that many narrow-minded students are 
discouraged; the sooner one becomes accustomed to their way of 
thinking, the more quickly he can begin profiting by a study of 
their culture. The American University Union, 183 Boulevard 


_ 


Saint Germain, and the Fraternité Franco-Américaine, 57 rue de 
Babylone, see to it that every student who wishes to shall know 
French families intimately. The fact that many have considered 
Paris merely as a place of amusement has caused some students 
to neglect the opportunity of spending quiet afternoons or evenings 
en famille in pleasant and instructive conversation. In France 
home life has not given way to clubs, sports and cinemas. The 
Fraternité Franco-Américaine has met many a rebuff from the 
less serious American “ 
none the less cordial. 

Boarding houses everywhere are boring. It is not difficult to 
find a reasonably comfortable home in a French family. And it is 
rare that a grown-up succeeds in learning to speak French really 
well in any other way! At teas, dinners, in classes and lectures, 
his communications are more or less set, but when one speaks 
French en famille one is forced to think in that language. The 
Union has the names of some families who “receive foreigners” 
and an advertisement in the paper will bring a flood of replies in 
case the Union has nothing satisfactory to offer. The Union 
also helps French and American students to meet and arrange for 
an exchange of lessons. 

Excellent courses are given under the auspices of the Allianc: 
Francaise for students who are not prepared for graduate work. 
These are held at 105 Boulevard Raspail from October till Jun 
and during the summer months. The Ecole du Panthéon has the 
same type of curriculum and has a good reputation for thorough 
work. The Yersin sisters, 10 rue Massenet, antiquated in appear 
ance, slow and expensive, seem to get the best results in teaching 


students,” but its members are for all that 
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diction. No prospective teacher should neglect to make their 
acquaintance and to have a few hours with them in order to learn 
their unique method. There are a host of private teachers, some 
of whom are excellent and some practically worthless; some are 
fine teachers who refuse to conform to any school and some poor 
teachers who can not find regular employment. One should be 
very careful to select the kind of courses and teachers that will 
meet his requirements. 

The Sorbonne has courses which will satisfy the needs of any 
mature student who is prepared to do scholarly research. The 
Faculté des Lettres is that part of the old university which occupies 
itself with History, Philosophy and Letters. Numbers of courses 
are given for all periods, excepting the contemporary period. The 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes is a school of the University which was 
founded with the idea of encouraging individual, original research 
in the same general fields. Courses are carried on here more or 
less on the seminar plan; but while the professor does not give a 
regular series of lectures, the classes are not entirely given up 
to students’ reports. The substance of individual reports is set 
down in the Annuaire de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes which is pub- 
lished annually by the school. The Collége de France was founded 
to furnish instruction of the highest type on all subjects by the 
most eminent professors of the country. This school is open 
freely to all who care to attend. Here one finds distinguished 
professors and excellent lectures but rarely any attention or super- 
vision. The Ecole Normale Supérieure has some of the most im- 
portant scholars of France on its staff; it is possible for foreigners 
to gain access to the classes, though, in general, these classes are 
limited to a small number of French men who have earned their 
places by competitive examinations. The Ecole des Chartes, 
whose students are similarly selected, prepares for handling 
archives and other paleographical work. Often the same pro- 
fessor gives courses in two branches of the University and a 
foreigner can follow the professor into the closed classes of the 
last two named as auditors. The closed courses of the Faculté 
des Lettres and the courses of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes are the 
ones in which the student receives most personal attention. Here 
he should select two or three courses at most on which he intends 
to work seriously. He should call at the professor’s office hour 
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immediately after the opening of the University. A student fron 
almost any important university will have introductions fron 
American professors, but this is not really necessary; the Frenc] 
professors are very generous with their time and no serious student 
need feel the least hesitancy in calling on them. One should at 
tend some public lectures from time to time, if only to see th 
conférenciers, but the net profit derived from a course on whicl 
: one does not work is relatively small. 

Thanks to the thoroughgoing educational system of France, 
a more considerable cultural background can be expected of the 
French student than of the American. General survey and century 
courses in which a whole mass of material is mentioned little mor 


1 than by title would no longer be new or interesting to those who 
: hold their bachelor’s degree from a government lycée. The uni 


versity lectures serve, so far as the American student is concern 
ed, then, not so much to dispense information as to expose the 
methods of individual investigation, literary criticism and mode 
of presentation. They are of small interest or value to one who 
has not already taken the usual survey and century courses, 
, For such an American to jump into research work is like at 
tempting to study medicine without knowing anatomy, #xsthetics 
without knowing history or ethics without knowing psychology. 
Even the public courses are generally quite technical, thoug! 
they sometimes have a popular trend. The professors general! 
give the result of their own study and reflections, and not 
digest of all the criticism they can find about the author who is 
being studied. Those who are used to the eclectic compilations 
which are frequently heard in this country sometimes find thi 
lectures lacking in interest; this is perfectly natural. If going 
lectures made savants of us, none of us would fail to be at the top 
of the profession! 
Institutions such as the Alliance Frangaise and numerous 
! other schools not connected with the University are valuabh| 
to fill in the /acunae left by the American elective system whic! 
in order that they may select courses to prepare for their / 


oa 


work permits immature youths to avoid many of courses tl 


lS 


would develop his mind and increase considerably his cultur 


Such schools are not to be confused with the Sorbonne and th: 
sixteen provincial universities of France, for French universitics 
are strictly graduate schools. 
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The student should know in advance what century or author 
he desires to study especially so as not to waste time deciding 
this after he arrives in France. The ideal condition is for him to 
have his thesis subject well in hand before he goes abroad; in this 
way he can work on it regularly though not exclusively and thus 
have time to learn French d fond, to study at the University and 
to take advantage of numerous other educational and cultural 
facilities. He continues his research all his life, but this time in 
Paris is approximately his last chance at learning French. 

I need hardly discuss at length the numerous degrees and 
diplomas which are open to the foreigner since the Livret de 

/:tudiant, published annually by each of the universities, ex- 
plains this very comprehensively. When a student finds perplexing 
administrative problems, he can have them quickly cleared up by 
a professor under whom he has major work. To study for the 
Doctorat de 1 Université, a student should have an American M.A.; 
it is considered the equivalent of the Licencié és Lettres. This 
doctorate is similar to our Ph.D. and requires at least two years 
of study. Several different diplémes are open to foreign students. 
for a student who intends to study and teach French Literature, 

is highly important that he become acquainted with the French 
methods of study and presentation of material. As for teaching 
method, there is at the Sorbonne, a special course planned for 
foreign teachers of French of which I have heard good reports. 

The American University Union is trying to facilitate the 
transferring of credit for American Universities. There will be, 
eventually, some supervision by the Director of the Union of 
the work of American students who wish their work to be credited 
in America. Too much cannot be expected of such supervision, 
but these relations with an American professor would be an 

dequate liaison between the French and American authorities. 

One of the glories of Europe is the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Advanced students will be able to take advantage of its riches. 
lhere is no card-catalogue, and the printed and written ones are 
unfortunately incomplete, but if one learns how to use bibliogra- 
phies and the catalogues which do exist, he need not feel unduly 
handicapped. It is so easy to complain of the obsoleteness of the 
system, that many students content themselves with making 
obvious remarks in that regard instead of making use of the rich 
collections of books, manuscripts, maps, etc. at their disposal. 
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I have written a description of the present catalogues and hav 
filed it at the Union for the use of all interested. The Sorbonne 
library and that of each of the schools named above may be 
used by students who are regularly registered. Is it necessary to 
mention the importance of studying the various collections of art 
which are in Paris? Yes, for comparatively few Americans of the 
really serious type feel the importance culturally and inte! 
lectually of having any more than a bowing acquaintance with 
the various forms of art. But the museums, concerts, operas, 
theatres and places of historical interest should not be neglected 
Everybody goes to the Thédtre Frangais a few times, but to knoy 
something definite about the French theatre one has to see many 
performances in a number of theatres. The Comédie des Champs 
Elysées, the Odéon, the Vieux Colombier, the Thédtre de ? Q:uvre, 
the Thédtre Sarah Bernhardt, etc. have interesting repertoires 
which are constantly being renewed. 

Travel and study of the geography of the country, during va 
cations, is interesting and valuable. There is no better way to 
increase one’s knowledge about the French than to travel in 
out-of-the-way places, making acquaintances as one goes. This 
hastens one’s comprehension of the peoples and helps one to 
appreciate French literature. 

Fellowships for study in France are none too plentiful. The 
American Field Service Association awards from twelve to fifteen 
fellowships annually on competitive application; these pay twelve 
hundred dollars each (address the Institute of Internationa! 
Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City). Some universities 
have fellowships of varying stipends for study abroad, but these 
are restricted to the students of those universities. The French 
Government offers a score or more Lycée scholarships to American 
girls. Girls who obtain such scholarships are given free room, 
board and instruction in the Government Lycées. Further in- 
formation can be had from Mr. J. J. Champenois, Gotham Bank 
Building, Fifty-Ninth Street, New York City. 

I have enumerated several ways in which a student can fill 
in his mental background so that he may have a proper apprecia- 
tion and a correct interpretation of simple texts. No person who 
has heard the flat, unconvincing explanations and the obvious 
lapses of teachers with a too-limited knowledge of the locale of a 
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( literary work would be willing to run the risk of such lax inter- 
C pretations. 

eC In spite of whatever shortage of modern plumbing one may 
encounter, and in spite of the difficulty one finds in becoming used 
to the point of view of that ancient and cultured race, a person 
who attempts to expound the language and literature of France 
without some first hand knowledge of the use of that idiom and 
the setting of that literature is, to say the least, wasting a good 
opportunity; so also is the one who fritters away his time in idle 
pleasures in Paris in the delusion that he is absorbing French 
almos phere. 


University of Wisconsin 











READING FOR LANGUAGE POWER 


By Ortro F. Bonp 


EADING is doubtless the only common factor of all elemen- 

tary modern language courses, and, with the exception of its 
allied problem of vocabulary, one of the least considered in course 
making and course administration. Its value, nature, extent 
and method constitute a problem that is further complicated by 
being conditioned upon widely variable characteristics of language 
teaching, such as pupil age, instructional level, the general pro- 
gram, physical organization, and the teacher’s time-load and 
professional training, rendering standardization difficult if advis- 
apie 

lhe purpose of this article is not to propose a standard reading 
procedure, but to show how a local set of modern language prob- 
lems in the Junior College of the University of Chicago is being 
successfully met through the treatment of reading, two types of 
which are distinguished, viz., informal, voluntary, outside reading 
and formal, assigned reading for classroom analysis. Future 
reference to these two types will designate them by the terms 
‘extensive’ and “intensive,” respectively. 

In developing its technique, the junior college department 
has kept in mind the fact that the college elementary modern 
language course is essentially a secondary school course, dealing 
largely with adolescents and lacking even the uniform composition 
of the high school class, since with the adolescents are assembled 
upperclass men and women, graduate students, unclassified adults 
and “review” students, forming a loosely articulated group, 
varying in language potentiality and without a single, unifying 
factor unless it be a desire to read the foreign language. 

Under such circumstances, mass treatment not only brings 
negative results but is manifestly unfair, since the highest ability 
within the scope of the course is the right of both John Doe and 
Mary White, although Doe’s particular problem may be diametri- 
cally opposite to Mary White’s. On the other hand, administrative 
attention to the individual product, requiring relative emphasis 
upon instructional factors, encroaches upon the advantages to be 
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found in standardization. The determination of the mean cours 
to pursue is the first question to be solved. 


TABLE I—Reading Program for Junior College First-Year French, 1924-192 





Course | Outline 


Course I Intensive reading with daily translation drill beginning the seco 
week: total amount=350 pages. 
| Extensive reading with reports beginning the fourth week: mi: 
mum amount= 170 pages. 
Total required reading for Course I=520 pages. 
Topic: Geography and political and institutional history of Frar 
Texts:* Méras and Roth, Petits Contes de France; Lavisse, Hist 
de France, Cours moyen; mimeographed material. 








Course II Intensive reading with little translation drill but with copious 
exercises: total amount=300 pages. 

Extensive reading with reports and conferences beginning 
second week: minimum amount=200 pages. (The averag: 
the preceding quarter is taken as the minimum=198.5 pages 

Total required reading for the course = 500 pages. 

Topic: French people, customs, folklore, every day life. 

Texts: Labiche. Voyage de M. Perrichon; Daudet, Le Petit Ch 
mimeographed material. 





Course III | Intensive reading with minimum of translation and maximum 
“direct” drill and “explication de texte’’: total amount=appr 
300 pages. 

Extensive reading with reports and conferences beginning 
second week: minimum amount equal to the average of 
preceding course, approximately 500 pages.** 

Total required reading for the course= 800 pages. 

Topic: French art, literature and science. 

Texts: Hugo, Les Misérables; Daniels, Contes de la France 
tem poraine. 











* Selection varies from year to year as more suitable material becomes avail- 
able. 
** First 250 pages are required in correlation with other courses. 


The department found a second question in certain local 
conditions, such as an academic year of 155 50-minute periods 
(slightly more than 16 8-hour days!), a registration maximum 
of thirty students per class, deferment of credit for elementary work 
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until the completion of a fourth major, and a student attitude 
toward a subject considered a degree requirement and not an 
optional matter. In the organization of any course, such matters 
must be duly weighed. 

Answering these questions, the junior college department has 
outlined feature by feature a standardized first-year course in 
French, the reading feature of which is reproduced in Table I.! 

t is largely upon this feature that the success of the whole program 
rests. 

At the beginning of the course, each student fills out a personal 
record blank, giving information regarding his previous language 
experience, his reasons for having dropped or for beginning 
language study, his personal interests, favorite pastime and 
preferred study, and his university dean, his schedule and his 
various activities on and off the campus. All of these items have 
a bearing upon his subsequent reading in French. 

Two weeks later he begins the intensive reading of such a 
text as Méras and Roth, Petits Contes de France, preparation for 
which has already been laid by a rapid grammatical analysis 
directed solely toward the recognition of those linguistic facts 
essential for reading purposes. 

With the completion of the recognition grammar at the end 
of the fourth week, he transfers the intensive study to Lavisse, 
Histoire de France, Cours moyen, leaving the balance of the un- 
tinished Contes to be read extensively subject to report. This done, 
he reads extensively the latter portions of the Lavisse text and such 
other material as he desires and with the consent of the instructor. 
This is a typical reading procedure for the first quarter in elemen- 
tary French. 

It should be noted that the extensive reading in this quarter 
has no assigned place in the time schedule and is not subject to 
conferences or tests or grading of any type. The total amount 
done is approximately five hundred pages, dealing principally 
with the physical France. 

In the second quarter, the time schedule specifies one extensive 
reading conference per week, replacing a recitation, the two-hour 

‘The complete first-year outline is given in an article by the writer in the 


University of Chicago, School of Education Supplementary Educational Monograph, 
No. 26 (1925), “Studies in Secondary Education,” II, pp. 177-200. 
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allotment for the preparation of the lesson being given to the 
reading and the preparation of the report-slip. The amount is 
approximately five hundred pages, including the intensive reading 
and centers about the French people. 

The student’s choice of extensive reading material is now 
determined by his own interests, his studies or his previous 
linguistic experiences. He is not told what he must read, but he 
is not encouraged in unprofitable reading of any sort. 

A departmental reading collection’? is opened to the student 
with generous terms of withdrawal and retention of books. Reading 
lists are posted on bulletin-boards or issued to the students and 
classroom talks in French on literary periods, literary anniver 
saries, new books, modern authors and kindred topics stimulate 
the general interest in reading. The minimum expectation is the 
average for the previous quarter. At the end of the quarter, the 
student is reading ordinary French prose with fair understanding 
and is immensely pleased with himself! 

The third quarter varies from the second only in an increased 
minimum of five hundred pages, of which the first two hundred 
and fifty pages should correlate with some university course or 
with some personal interest. Once the student realizes that h 
can ride his hobby or follow his favorite study through the medium 
of the foreign idiom, his satisfaction and sense of mastery make 
him almost unmanageable before the new world open to explora 
tion. He will “try anything,” regardless of order or difficulty 

At this point the time-honored objection may rise that certain 
reading should be done at a certain time, an objection that is 
natural enough if we insist that the students never overstep the 
bounds of absolute and tested knowledge and that they gain a 
proper mastery of syntax and expression before they read Euge) 
Grandet, for example. But this insistence will mean that the books 
that might have been read meanwhile will never be read by some 
of them, will have lost value or interest for others, and will b 


read by all too late to give us our most powerful auxiliary in lan 


guage instruction—the live interest of the individual student 
Recitation number one hundred and fifty-five will find the class 
creeping when it might well be walking upright and alone. 


2 Cf. O. F. Bond, “The Organization and Use of a Departmental Rea 
Collection in the Modern Languages,’ M.L.J., IX: 8 (May, 1925), pp. 483 
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This ‘trightful place’ for much of our reading is a myth born 
of certain educational traditions and fostered by teachers them- 
selves, abetted by administrators and publishers. If Mary White 
wants to read Le Petit Chose or Abeille before she can order from a 
French menu or juggle a pair of partitive constructions in a nega- 
tive sentence, why not let her do it? She cannot fail to get some 
good out of the performance even if she doesn’t get all the story 
vill full literary appreciation. Suppression of her desire to read 
cannot be expected to heighten her interest in the partitive 
constructions! It would be better to put the book in her hands, 
indicate a profitable way in which to read it, allow her to set her 
own pace and refrain from “‘T told you so!’’, should she fail to enjoy 
it 

The manner in which the extensive reading is done is shown 
in the following summary of the most important of the directions 
issued to the student through the medium of a booklet on language 
study methods’: 

1. Read the introduction or the preface; it gives a general idea 
of the book. 

2. Read the first pages carefully; they contain the exposition. 

3. Look up only the words absolutely necessary for an under- 
standing of the gist of the story. 

+. Select only material that interests you; what seems unin- 
le resting is probably too difficult. 

5. Proceed from easy texts to difficult ones, being certain that 

the line representing the increase of difficulty is very long, 
ascending gradually.” 

6. “Read by sentence rather than by word and by paragraph 
rather than by sentence.” If the meaning of a sentence is not clear, 
the inference of the sentence preceding or following will help. 
Understand the paragraphs. If the paragraph is vague, reread it 
several times. 

7. “Take notes as you go along to facilitate the writing of the 
report, which should show not merely so many pages covered, 
but so many meanings absorbed.”’ 


How to Study Modern Languages in College by Peter Hagboldt. The Univer- 
of Chicago Press. 1925. For the student at the high school level, there is a 
ir manual, How to Study Modern Languages in High School, adapted to his 
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If the student reads according to these instructions, he soon 
passes from the deciphering stage through the period of recognition 
of thought-groups to the easy comprehension of the larger units 
of expression represented by the sentence and the paragraph. 
Words assume the color and meaning that only rapid reading 
without deciphering can give them. Reading “for the thought’ 
becomes an actuality long before the student’s own expressio! 
abilities have gotten fully under way. 

With the generation of interest and self-confidence, there comes 
an acceleration of the whole learning process and the classroom 
period, relieved of the usual strain of “ground to be covered”’ i 
transformed into a period for correctional drill, the evaluation 
of pupil progress, and individual guidance. 

The quantity and nature of the extensive reading are too 
variable to admit of standardization. Table II shows that 45 
TABLE II]—Summary of Extensive Reading by Beginning 
French Students in Course I, Junior College, Autumn 
Quarter, 1924 


Item Totals 


Number of students reporting extensive reading wane ; 45 
Number of pages read extensively. . .. 8933 
Average number of pages read per student | 198 .: 
Number of students reading in excess of requirement 36 


Number of pages read in excess of requirement 3767 
\verage number of pages read in excess of requirement 104 
Maximum score. ee eae & 1097 
Minimum score 21 


students in beginning French in the autumn quarter of 1924 
read extensively in ten weeks a total of 8,933 pages, or an average 
of 198.5 pages per student. The maximum score of 1097 pages 
was made by a student in the group who had had previous contact 
with French, e.g. one year in high school, three years previous. 
Eighty percent of this group did voluntary excess reading totalling 
3,767 pages, averaging 104.6 pages per student. If we add to the 
520 pages of reading of both types done by each of the 45 students 
(see Table I) the (approx.) 105 pages read in excess of the minimum 
for extensive reading by the eighty per cent, we obtain an average 
reading of 625 pages for the 36 students who read beyond the 
minimum. 
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Estimating the contents of the average page at 300 words, 
these 36 students averaged 187,000 French words during the first 
ten weeks of the course! Think of the latent power in the visualiza- 
tion of 187,000 French words! To be sure, most of them go to waste 
as far as active control is concerned, but one cannot deny that 
once seen is an advantage over never seen and that their sub- 
conscious vocalization alone properly harnessed, could work 
wonders for the advocates of the direct method. There is produced 
an initial impulse toward the acquisition of a “feeling” for the 
language, that no amount of formal instruction could produce 
in so short a time and at such an early stage. 

The nature of the reading done by this group is shown in 
lable III. The texts and amounts indicated represent the excess 


TABLE I1I—Nature and Amount of Excess Voluntary Reading by 
Beginning French Students in Course I, Junior 
College, Autumn Quarter, 1924 























| Number | Number of 
Author Title | of Pages 
| Students Read 
| | Reading 
\udoux, M. Marie-Claire. . . .. | 4 258 
Daudet, A. La Belle Nivernaise. . 4 130 
Tartarin de Tarascon. 1 88 
Contes (in collections) 4 49 
\lérimée, P. Colomba. . | 2 193 
. CA ok ewdicccasas | 1 67 
Contes (in collections)........ 1 40 
\laupassant Contes (in collections) | 3 43 
Labiche | Poudre aux yeux. . 6 402 
‘ We facta a etoncs 1 75 
Balzac Contes (in collections). . . 1 81 
Dumas Comte de Monte Cristo. 1 130 
Malot Sans Famille......... 9 637 
France, A. Le Livre de mon ami. 1 49 
” is oaxce cco ein ketenes 1 146 
Comédie de celui qui épousa une 
femme muette.. . 1 64 
Bruno Tour de la France...... 1 71 
Bernard, C. | Lecons de Physiologie. . ; 1 70 
Sand, G. | |La Mare au Diable ) | 
Erckmann- Waterlou....... > ied 1 998 
Chatrian | Conscrit de 1813... | | 
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reading done by the 80 per cent; in addition, each student read 
approximately 170 pages of assigned material from Méras and 
Roth, Petits Contes de France and Lavisse, Histoire de France, 
as previously explained. This list is the student’s own choice 
it is neither ideal nor planned. 

Lack of space prevents a discussion of the concrete evidence 
of the quality of this reading—the evidence that is to be had 
from an examination of the report slips regularly and uniformly 
made out according to specifications and filed with the department 
These slips require full answers to the following items: 

Name of author. 

Title of work subject to report. 

Name of student. 

Title of course in which he is registered. 

Date of filing of report. 

Amount of material reported upon, with cumulative total 
Subject matter of the material reported upon. 

What is liked or disliked about the material. 

Its value. 


10. A comprehensive summary, limited to 100 words, if type: 


11. A significant quotation (in French). 

In making these reports, the student is asked to conform to 
high standard of neatness and accuracy. He is instructed in deta 
as to the possible interpretations of the various items and in thos 
practices generally expressive of a decent regard for good forn 
These instructions are issued to him in mimeographed form at 
find repetition in subsequent conferences, as needed. 

The student hands his reading report slips to his instruct: 
once a week, on an appointed conference day. They are examin 
in conference, or privately, and filed under the student’s nam 
At stated intervals, complete bibliographical summary sheets at 
also filed with the instructor, the last one constituting a permane! 
extensive reading record for the office files. 

It requires an hour to examine, check and file from thirty 
forty reading reports. Excellent ones are sometimes read in class 
to stimulate a general practice or to call attention to a particular 
worthwhile bit of reading. Sometimes, also, these slips offer val 
able suggestions for the treatment of problem cases, since the) 
show to some degree personal reactions to given stimuli. 
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No credit and no grades are assigned to extensive reading and 
the slips are non-returnable to the writer. The reading is regarded 
as a type of practice for the development of an ability, a sort of 
linguistic ‘‘finger practice,” a means to an end and not an end in 
itself. Having read fifty pages of Colomba means little, unless the 
ability to read any French whatsoever has been increased thereby. 
lhe acquired ability is measured by achievement tests; it cannot 
he measured by pages read. The question is not what Mary White 
has read, but what Mary White can read, does read and wants to 
read! And she must want to read; she must be induced to want to 
read. Ability without desire is worse than desire without ability. 

The query may arise as to how a student is induced to do what 
he knows conveys no credit, particularly in a foreign language. 
(he question is amusing to the experimenter. The students can’t 
be kept from reading! Select the worst student in the class, put 
an interesting book in his hand, tell him after the manner of a 
bond salesman how interesting it is, show him how to read ‘‘for 
the fun of it,’’ explain the effect of reading upon his class work, 
hint (if you like) at promotional advantages that come with an 
carly reading adjustment, suggest a secret confidence in his ability 
to do the difficult thing, and his slips will pile up on your desk. 
On the other hand, tell him that it isn’t time to open the door to 
l'rench reading, ask to sit down and inspect the cracks and the 
knob and the hinges while you polish the door, and he will desert 
our offering for the first attractive subject in his program. 

The growth of the reading ability is an interesting phenomenon 
to watch. A reading-rate check taken the tenth week of the first 
quarter for a part of the group discussed in Tables II and III 
indicated an average rate of 128 words per minute, with under- 
standing. The material, drawn from Lavisse, Histoire de France, 
totalled about 3200 words, was unknown to the class and was 
controlled by a questionnaire in French. This text is usually rated 
s low intermediate. The check lacks scientific precision, but has 
some value as an index of reading accomplishment. 

A detailed record of the growth of the reading-rate in one 


lividual, who had had no previous contact with French, received 


assistance, was over-age for language study, carried a full 
graduate study program in a physiological science and could 
eive no credit for the course, shows a reading rate in Méras 
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and Roth, Petits Contes de France, of one page in thirty minutes the 
second day of the quarter, one page in eleven minutes three weeks 
later, and one page in seven minutes at the close of the sixth 
week, when the text was completed. A similar check taken for 
twenty students over the third to fifth week period of the first 
quarter shows a trebling of the rate in these two weeks. 

There is considerable correlation between the amount of reading 
done and the quality of the understanding of the printed word, 
a correlation not mensurable in exact terms but none the less 
obvious to the reader of the report slips. Furthermore, test sum 
maries in recent years show a correlation between an increasing 
power to read and the growth in other language abilities. Thoss 
who read most do better, as a rule, in other language phases and 
low ability in other phases than reading accompanies low extensive 
reading totals. 

Evidence of correlation between reading and general achieve 
ment appears in the student promotion lists compiled quarterly 
by the department (cf. Table IV). To be placed on this list, the 
student must perform A or A— well in a// the language abilities set 
up as the business of the course. From Table IV it is evident 


TasLe IV—Amount of Extensive Reading by Junior College Students Promoted 
from Course I and Course IIT, Autumn and Winter Quarters, 1924-1925. 


Distribution of Promo tions Total Total Averaxt 
Subject Number of Amount of|number « 
Ito lll (jI-IIl* to III) Il to IV | Students Reading pages 


French é 6597 471.2 
Spanish. . 3991 499 
German 15110 1260 








Total. . 8 19 i | 25698 756 


* Course I II completed in one quarter with promotion to Course III in tl! 
following quarter (experimental in Spanish). Promotion from I to III experiment: 
in French. 


that the promotional student is an active reader, since he average 
nearly 500 pages in the course from which he receives promotio: 
(in German, over 1200 pages). The difference in these averages 1 
due partly to linguistic traditions in favor of German and part}: 
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to the stage at which promotion is made, the stage being later 
in the year for German than for French or Spanish. 

The files of the department are replete with interesting case 
histories, of which the most unusual is perhaps that of a Russian 
boy who read voluntarily 6,900 pages of French in the nineteenth 
and twentieth century novel during the first two quarters of his 
course. Promotion followed from course II to course IV (univer- 
sity), where he brought the year’s total of extensive reading to 
better than 10,000 pages, or 3,000,000 words! Three literary 
courses in the second year complete his case-history. The question 
is fair: could he have done what he did, had he not begun early 
to read French outside the requirements of the course? He read 
for power. 


TasLte V—Summary of Extensive Reading, Course II, 
Junior College, Winter Quarter, 1925 


Item Totals 
lotal number of students reporting extensive reading. .... 51 
Number of pages read extensively 
\verage number of pages read per student 
\Maximum score 
Minimum score 


Number of students reading below the average 


Number of students reading from 500 to 750 pages 
Number of students reading from 750 to 1000 pages 
Number of students reading from 1000 to 1500 pages 


The work of subsequent quarters intensifies the evidence 
already presented. Table V summarizes the results of the extensive 
reading done by the group under study during the second quarter 

Course II). Note the average of 512.3 pages per student. Eight 

students read more than 750 pages, three more than 1000 pages and 
me (a crippled lad) read 1419 pages. With the exception cf the 
student who read 1419 pages, the promotional cases (A, A— 
students) read within the 500/750 range. Again the correlation 
vas striking in the upper and lower quartiles. All this reading was 
in excess of the 263 pages read in the classroom. 

In the third quarter (Course III), the group “carried on” 
is Shown in Table VI. It should be pointed out, however, that 
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the group as constituted in course I no longer existed, having 
lost fourteen of its best students by promotion (cf. Table IV). 
Nevertheless, there developed from the residue by the end of the 


TasLeE VI—Summary of Extensive Reading, Course III, 


Junior College, Spring Quarter, 1925 
Item 


Total number of students reporting 

Number of pages read extensively 

Average number of pages read per student 

Maximum score 

Minimum score 

Number of students reading below the average 
Number of students reading from 500 to 750 pages 
Number of students reading from 750 to 1000 pages 
Number of students reading from 1000 to 1500 pages 


course five new cases for promotion from course III to course \ 


second quarter of the second year). The reading average for this 


course was 645 pages per student, with one-fourth of the total 
enrollment reading in the 750/1000 range and five students reading 


TABLE VII—Correlation in Extensive Reading, Course III, 
Junior College, Spring Quarter, 1925 


Number 
Student University | Subject-matter (Correlated reading | of Payes Use 
Course of course in French read 


Eng. Modern period French comedy, 
3eaumarchais c.d. 
| to France 
Modern Europe | Mathiez, Dayton 55 themes 
| Seneca Racine, Corneille, : t.p.(a) 
Modern period Novels of France o.r. 
Book reviews | George Sand : review 
(Thesis) Theses and articles 
on nutrition, etc. thesis 
Economi Lapparent, Deman 
geography | geon 
Cavailles, Fallex. 
Development of | Grasset, Duguit, 
European | Rousseau, 


| | 
| governments | De Borc 
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Taste VIL (Continued) Correlation in Extensive Reading Course III, 
Junior College, Spring Quarter, 1925 


Number 
Student | University} Subject-matter Correlated reading |of Pages Use 


Course | of course in French read 


csc — ss - 
Art History of art | Rodin: Les 72 | teaching 
| Cathédrales 
Hist. Europe, 1789- | Dayot, Aulard. themes 
Hist. Absolute mon- | Fagniez, Pascal t.p.(b) 
archy in Europe | (Lettres provinci- 

ale S) 
Hist. U.S. History, Leroy-Beaulieu 
Eng. Hist. Eng. poetry| Taine 


Pol. Econ.| Prices, wages, Encyclopedia 
profits, trusts articles, Karl 
| Marx, Décheine 
Lat. Seneca’s tragedies} Racine, Corneille, 
| Bornecque, Jardé t.p.(a) 
Hist. Roman history | Cavaignac | themes 
Zool. Zoology Vallery-Radot, Vie | 
de Pasteur. 
Chem. Qual. analysis Auger, Principes. 
Pol. Sc. Gov’t. of Europe | Barthélemy 
| Eng. Modern period. | Gréville, Bourget, 
etc. 
Hist. Europe, 1789-. | Aulard, Aubert, 
Hugo 
Eng. Shakespeare. Maeterlinck, LaTra- 
gédie de Macbeth references 
Eng. Shakespeare Taine, Stapfer. t.p.(c) 
| Hist. Europe, 1789- Fournier, Du Casse rec. 
| Hist. Europe, 1789 Aulard, Hist. 
politique dela Rev. | t.p.(d) 
| frangaise. 5 theme 
Hist. Europe, 1789- Lecomte, Taine | o.F. 
Chem. | Organic | Moureu, Carré, 
chemistry Rothé 


| Phys. | Mechanics | (Cours de physique)| 429 





(a) “‘A Comparison of the Medea of Latin, Greek and French.” 
(b) “Le Pére Joseph at the Diet of Ratisbon.” 
“The Relation of the Provincial Letters to the Jansenist Movement.” 
(c) “What kind of Man Was Shakespeare?” 
(d) ‘Political Parties in the French Revolution.’ 


? 


Abbreviations: c.d. (class discussion), t.p. (term-paper), o.r. (outside reading 
port), rec. (recitation). 
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in the 1000/1500 range, the maximum reading being 1304 (the same 
crippled boy that read 1419 pages the previous quarter). 

As indicated in Table I (page 412), correlation of approximately 
one half of the minimum reading is a requirement in course III 
Table VII is a complete list of the correlational reading done by 
27 of the 37 students under observation in course III. Twenty-five 
of the students listed were in the group discussed for courses I and 
Il. Their achievement marks the end of their first-year course and 
concludes the evidence in this group study. Note that of the 
23,862 pages read extensively in course III, by these students, 
10,037 pages, or nearly 42 per cent of the whole, were correlated 
with some other course or interest. By their own testimony, thei: 
correlated reading would have been greater had its use bee! 
encouraged more by other departments in the university. Inter 
departmental interest and co-operation will make possible a much 
wider application of this feature. 

Obviously, reading power is now developing into reading habit 
From a formless subject without any apparent practical relation 
to the student’s existence, French has become an efficient tool and 
a key to the unlocking of new facts and new experiences. This is 
the fruition of the vision glimpsed by John Doe and Mary Whit: 
at the end of the second week of the first quarter, before they 
rasLte VIII—Continuation-Study Record of Students Prepared in the Junio: 

College, Courses I-II-ITI, for Course IV in the University of Chicago, 
Winter 1920 to Winter 1923. 


Non-Junior Junior Percentay 

College | College Total Junior 

Students Students | Colleg: 

Student 
Number of students registered. 230 153 | 383 40 
Number of grade-points earned 533 417 | 950 44 


Number of honor-grades (A, A—, 
B).... ee 71 50 121 41 


Number of unsatisfactory 





grades (D, E, F, Provisional) 47 13 60 22 
Number of failures. ..... 15 | - 16 6 
, ; 
Average number of grade-points | | 
per student........... a 2.32 2.73 | | 


* An E. (condition), subsequently raised toa D. 
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knew the value of adjectival agreement or subjunctive usage. 
It is the logical and economical necessity attached to the one 
hundred and fifty-fifth recitation-lesson. 

Table VIII sums the experience of those who completed course 
I1l and course IV in the two years previous to 1924-1925. The 
fourth quarter completes the required sequence; fifty per cent 
of the students who begin their modern foreign language study 
in the colleges stop at that point. No continuation figures are yet 
available for the 1924-1925 group under study, but the evidence 
for the earlier group may be assumed as valid for this group. 
The non-Junior-College students in course IV had had at least 
two years of French in an approved high school, yet, representing 
hut 40 percent of the enrollment, the junior college trained students 
carried off 44 per cent of the honor grades and incurred but 6 
percent of the failures, a lone E subsequently raised to a pass. 
One failure in one hundred and fifty-three continuants may be 
considered as further evidence of language power. 

The question arises: ‘“‘What is your mortality rate?’ The 
department files answer in the terms of the following table: 


Taste IX— Mortality rate, Courses I-II-III, Junior College, 
1920-1925. 


Year Failures | Honor Grades 
| 
920-1921... 15.5 Per cent 33.3 Per cent 
1921-1922 13.4 a | 36.4 ” 
1922-1923. os 10.3 « 35.5 « 
1923-1924. . 11.6 « 39.6 * 
1924-1925 9.8 = 47.6 “ 


ixtensive reading was begun in 1921-1922 but did not become 
tandard practice until 1922-1923. Note the rising percentage 
{ honor grades accompanying the decreasing percentage of 
‘ailures. Apparently increased power through reading does not 
endanger life and limb! 
The real proof of power, however, is not to be found in statistics 
id averages, but in the behaviour of the students themselves 
they are observed reading for their own ends, using French 
urces for English, science, or history term-papers, applying for 
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foreign scholarships or travel information, making the beginnings 


of a private library of French books, changing university sequences 
to modern languages, and otherwise indicating a permanent 
interest in and use of the language. Such data are vital. They 
mean something. 

The possibilities of early, voluntary reading are larger than the 
junior college department has realized. Its programs expand and 
change yearly. One fact, however, stands out of five years of self 
analysis: LIRE is a synonym for POUVOIR. 


The University of Chicago 

















VOCABULARY ANALYSIS OF A SECOND-YEAR 
SPANISH TEXT 
By CHARLOTTE MORGAN 

URING the past two years the interest taken by our modern 

language teachers in the question of vocabulary has been 
steadily increasing. There have been efforts to select a standard 
vocabulary, attempts to estimate the number of words which we 
may reasonably expect our pupils to know at the end of a given 
time, and helpful suggestions on the best way to present and drill 
on the new words. But with all this, if you ask a regular class-room 
teacher, even one of the wide-awake ones who read the MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL regularly, about the difficulty of a given text 
with regard to vocabulary, the answer which you receive will 
be very vague indeed. 

Some time ago I determined to take one text, suitable for second 
year work, and analyze the vocabulary thoroughly. The results 
were so interesting to me and to the friends to whom I showed them 
that I am offering them to other language teachers in the hope 
that they may shed a little light on a question of which we all 
realize the importance. 

The text chosen was Azorin’s ““Pequefio Filésofo’’ (Ed. Louis 
Imbert. D. C. Heath & Co. 1923). In this text 2,737 different 
words are used (exclusive of proper nouns). The frequency with 
which these words occur varies from 1,870 to 1. The following 
table shows the number and percentage of words which occur 
more than 100 times, between 50 and 99 times, etc. It is especially 
worthy of notice that 82 per cent of all the words occur only four 


times or less. 


F No. Percent of total no. of words 

10 22 .80 

50-99 22 80 

40-49 15 54 

30-39 20 eK 

20-29 40 1.46 

10-19 121 4.42 

9 256 9.35 


1-4 
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Since the difficulty of any vocabulary depends not only on the 
number of words used, but also on the relationship between it and 
the vocabulary already mastered, I compared this vocabulary 
with the list published by Miss Elsie I. Jamieson in the MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL for March 1924 and with the list prepared 
by the New York Society for the Experimental Study of Educa 
tion, published as a supplement to ‘‘El Eco’? December 15, 1922. 
[ shall refer to the former as list J, the latter as list E. 

List J contains 1098 words. All pronouns, articles, and numbers 
have been omitted. It was compiled by comparing the vocabularies 
of ten Spanish grammars. In order to compare our vocabulary 
with list J it was necessary to credit on the latter list the pronouns, 
articles, etc.—fifty-three words in all. List E contains 1746 words. 
To this a very few words were also added to make the lists com 
parable. 

The following table shows the number and percentage of the 
words occurring in ‘‘E] Pequefo Filésofo’’ which appear on list 
J and on list E and the sum of the frequencies of the words occur- 
ring in each list with the percentage of the total frequencies for the 
whole book. 


No. of words Percent zf Percent f 
El Pequeno 
Filésofo aytd 19,647 
List J 10,833 
3 4,754 
15,590 


14,489 
16 991 
847 30.9 15,480 


We see then that so far as this book is concerned it makes no 
difference whether the student has learned list J or list E. He has 
mastered only a small percentage of the words, 28 per cent in on 
case, 31 per cent in the other, but from the percentage of the tota! 
frequencies, 79 per cent in both cases, we see that both lists have 


undoubtedly included the most important words, i.e., the words 
most frequently used. The following table makes this even clearer 

From this table we see that all words occurring thirty times o! 
over in the text appear on both lists. As the frequency of use in the 
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text decreases, the percentage of the words occurring in lists J 


and E also decreases. 


No. of words J } E&A 
Percent No. Percent Percent 
100 106 100 100 
50-99 100 100 100 
{0-49 : : 100 : 100 : 100 
30-39 2 100 100 100 
20-29 . 3 87. 3 92.5 3 O71). 
10-19 2 s 80. SO. e3..3 


5-9 F . 56.3 65. 62 
Votals 496 71.8 388 78.2 Bi fh 75.0 


The similarity of the results secured from lists J and E suggested 
to me that a grammar chosen at random might show similar per- 
centages. I then compared all of the words occurring five times or 
over with the vocabulary of the Espinosa and Allen “Elementary 
Spanish Grammar.” The results given in the column headed 
“FE & A” of the preceeding table are practically the same. Other 
grammars would probably give similar results. 

We may conclude then that so far as this text is concerned, it 
makes no difference whether the student has mastered list J, list E, 
or the vocabulary of the Espinosa and Allen grammar. About 
79 per cent of the words on a page are familiar to him. Or if we 
vish to consider the problem from the point of view of the number 
{ new words per page, we find: 


No. of words ; 2,458 
List BE... , : 847 
No. of new words 1,890 
No. of pages ies 78 


No. of new words per page... 24 


Then even assuming that the pupil remembers all of the vo- 
abulary previously acquired, and that after once meeting a word 
in the text under discussion, he will not need to look it up again, 
he will find on the average twenty-four unfamiliar words per page. 


(hat these assumptions are not valid, every teacher will recognize. 
‘his would tend to increase the number of unfamiliar words per 
age, but I believe that the number of words similar to English 
r to Spanish words already known would balance these, so that 
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the figure given might be trusted in measuring the difticulty of an 
assignment. 

I do not suggest that it is possible or even desirable for a 
teacher to analyze as completely as this the vocabulary of every 


text-book which he uses, but I believe that even a superficial 


examination will show most teachers that they are underestimating 
the difficulty of vocabulary, especially when the change is made, 
usually in the second year, from constructed or adapted material 
to real Spanish or French as the case may be. 


Central High School 
Paterson, N. J. 








GEORGE ELIOT’S THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 
AND THEODOR STORM’S IMMENSEE 


By ALeRED Epwin Lussky 


EAR the beginning of George Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss 

(1860)! there occurs an episode which to me is strongly 
reminiscent of a similar episode to be found near the beginning 
of the little tale “Immensee” (1849) by the German writer 
Theodor Storm.’ 

From the point of view of comparison of the two episodes it is 
significant, in the first place, that the characters occurring in 
each of the two episodes are similar in number, in their essential 
characteristics, and in their general attitude toward one another. 
The personages in each are a boy and a girl: Tom and Maggie 
Tulliver in The Mill on the Floss correspond to Reinhard Werner 
and Elizabeth in /mmensee. In both episodes, too, the boy is 
represented as being the elder of the two children, as being the 
more daring, venturesome, aggressive, and as domineering over 
the smaller girl. In both, the two children are portrayed as in- 
separable playmates. 

Furthermore, in both episodes there is a striking similarity 
of mood. It js light, fanciful, playful, imaginative throughout, 
and genuinely characteristic of child life. Childish random argu- 
mentation and benign satisfaction with illogical conclusions are 
much in evidence; the true tone of a real children’s conversation is 
fully preserved. 

Finally, and most important of all, the artistic devices em- 


ployed in both episodes are well-nigh identical. In both episodes, 


related mainly by means of dialogue, the conversations, extra- 
ordinarily enough, contain almost the very same subject matter, 
and this subject matter embraces specifically the mention and 
childish discussion of lions. In both tales there is reference to a 
far-off, overwhelmingly interesting country mentioned as the 


' George Eliot: The Mill on the Floss, Fred DeFau and Company. New York 
p. 28. 
2 Theodor Storm: Sdmtliche Werke, Georg Westermann, Braunschweig and 
Berlin, Vol. I, pp. 2 and 3. 
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homeland of lions: Africa in The Mill on the Floss, and India in 
Immensee. Both episodes contain also a characteristically childish 
denial of elements which ordinarily loom large in the beliefs of 
childhood: the existence of lions (except in shows) is boldly denied 
in The Mill on the Floss; the existence of angels, in Jmmensee. 
The denial is made in each case by the boy, to the great horror 
in each instance of the little girl. The final upshot of both episodes 
is similar too: in each the boy drops the discussion in disgust and 
with a contemptuous reference to the little girl’s moral or in- 
tellectual deficiency. 

In support of my contention that there is probably concerned 
here something more than a series of merely accidental similarities 
in fact that George Eliot in writing The Mill on the Floss may 
have been influenced directly by Storm’s Jmmensee—I1 adduce 
the following considerations. 

George Eliot had, even early in life, a distinct bias in favor 
of German which led her to read prodigiously in that language, 
to learn to translate freely from it, and to acquire a tolerable 
fluency in speaking it. 

Moreover, particular attention deserves to be directed to her 
copious readings not only from classical but also from modern 
German works during her several trips to Germany with G. H. 
Lewes. Partial lists of George Eliot’s readings during her trip 
to Germany in 1854 are given by Mr. Cross, who also gives further 
lists for her trip to the same country in 1858, several years after 
the publication of Jmmensee and during the period of the in 
ception of The Mill on the Floss.8 The popularity of Jmmensee 


was even in these years very considerable;* and one may easily 


imagine that George Eliot, who was in close touch with the works 
of such literary luminaries of the decade as Riehl, Ludwig, Uhland, 
Bodenstedt, Geibel, Lingg, and Fanny Lewald; who was on terms 
of personal friendship with men like Bodenstedt, Varnhagen von 
Ense, Geibel, Heyse, Melchior Meyr, and Hoffmann von Fallers- 
leben; who drew freely upon the private libraries of Varnhagen 
von Ense, Professor Gruppe, and Eduard Magnus,’ probably 
perused also such a literary favorite as Storm’s J/mmensee. 


3 Life and Letters, Vol. I, chapters VI, VIII, and IX. 

4 The German Classics, The German Publication Society, New York, Voi. XI, 
p. 221. 

5 Life and Letters, Vol. 1, chapters VI and VIII. 
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In view then of the striking similarities between the two epi- 
sodes mentioned above and considering George Eliot’s intimate ac- 


quaintance with German literature contemporary with her own 


The Mill on the Floss, 1 cannot but believe that there are woven 
into the fine texture of her novel at least several delicate threads 
taken—unconsciously, I am sure—from the charming little idyll 
of childlife given to the world by Theodor Storm.* 


University of Arkansas 


*Research Paper No. 29, Journal Series, University of Arkansas 








News and Notes 





SUMMER COURSES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


In accordance with our usual practice, we take pleasure in 
bringing to the attention of our readers announcements of summer 
courses conducted in foreign countries this year which are of 
especial interest to modern language teachers in this country. 

FRANCE 

Two series of courses each lasting seven weeks will be held at 
the Sorbonne from July 4 to August 22, and from August 1 to 
September 19. The academic instruction given at the Sorbonne 
includes two periods: namely, a preparatory period of four weeks 
consisting of a practical course of study in phonetics, grammar 
and modern literature, and a ‘University Fortnight’? composed 
of lectures delivered by distinguished professors of the University 
of Paris. For further information, address M. Henri Goy, Sorbonne 
Paris. 

Vacation courses will be offered at the University of Grenoble 
from July 1 to August 31. The theoretical courses include pro- 
nunciation, language and literature, supplemented by practical 
exercises in pronunciation, conversation, translation, French com- 
position, grammar and dictation. Further information can be 
secured by addressing the Comité de Patronage, 4 l'Université, 
Grenoble. 

The Alliance Francaise will conduct as formerly several types 
of courses during the coming summer. Further information can 
be obtained by addressing the Alliance Francaise, 101, boulevard 
Raspail, Paris. 

New York University announces a group of travel courses 
including a month of study at Dijon, Tours or Grenoble. In 
addition to this regular instruction, the services of a number of 
well-known American teachers have been secured to supervise 
the work of students enrolled. For further information, address 
the School of Foreign Travel, 110 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 

The College of William and Mary announces a summer course 
in conjunction with the University of Toulouse which will be 
held at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre. Further information can be secured 
from Mr. Charles C. Fichtner, Director, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


SPAIN 


The Summer Session of the Centro de Estudios Historicos will 
be held from July 12 to August 7. The general course will consist 
of three series of lectures on language, phonetics and literature 
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supplemented by practical work in pronunciation, vocabulary 
and syntax. In addition to these, there will be special courses of 
a more intensive nature on contemporary Spanish literature, 
Spanish drama of the Golden Age, practical analysis of Spanish 
intonation, and Spanish popular music. For further information, 
address the Secretaria de los Cursos para Extranjeros, Almagro 26, 
Madrid, or William M. Barlow, Curtis High School, Staten Island, 
New York. 

New York University announces a residential tour to Madrid 
in conjunction with attendance upon courses at the Summer 
Session of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. Further information 
can be secured from the Director of the trip, Professor J. Horace 
Nunemaker, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 


MeExIco 
The Summer Session of the National University of Mexico 
will be held at Mexico City from July 5 to August 21. Courses 
will be given on grammar, conversation, composition, phonetics, 
literature, and Mexican history and architecture. Catalogue may 
be obtained by addressing the Director of the Summer Session, 
Ribera de San Cosme, 71, Mexico City, D. F. 


GERMANY 

The German Institute for Foreigners (Das Deutsche Institut 

fiir Auslinder) at the University of Berlin offers to Americans a 

vacation course in two sections, July 15 to August 4, and August 5 

to 25. This course includes German language and literature, 

German political and social history, German art, and German 

civilization, political economy and sociology. The courses are 
arranged for three classes of auditors: 

1) Undergraduates who are preparing at college for their B.A. 

2) Postgraduates who are working for their M.A. or Ph.D. 

3) Teachers who desire to continue their professional studies. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Institute of International 

Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LITERARY NEWS FROM FRANCE 

The Prix Goncourt was awarded to Maurice Genevoix for his 
novel, Raboliot. Born in Touraine in the year 1890, he first 
attended in Paris the Lycée Lakanal, and later was admitted to 
the famous Ecole Normale Supérieure. When the war broke out 
he served as “‘sous-lieutenant au 106 d’Infanterie and wrote Sous 
Verdun, one of the first and one of the best of the War books. This 
was followed by Nuits de Guerre, and Au seuil des Guitounes. He 
retired from active service after being severely wounded in Septem- 
ber, 1915, but in 1916 he entered the ‘“Fraternité Franco-Améri- 
caine.”’ His health required outdoor life after the war and he 
went to Chateauneuf in Touraine where he studied the life of the 
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people. His Rémi des Rauches portrays the fishermen on the 
shores of the Loire. Raboliot describes the life of the poachers in 
the Sologne region. The award of the Goncourt prize to Genevoix 
was received with general approval. 

The Prix Femina, also announced in December, went to the 
much discussed Jeanne d’Arc by Joseph Delteil. His Jeanne 
represents a very decided reaction against the traditional con- 
ception of Jeanne d’Arc, and it is interesting to compare it with 
Shaw’s Joan of Arc. Delteil was born in 1895. His early verse 
followed traditional lines, and was crowned by the Academy. 
Later he turned to literary radicalism of the most extreme kind, 
and was one of the Dadaists. His books, such as Sur le Fleuve 
amour, Choléra, Les cing Sens, etc., have never failed to shock the 
public. Even Jeanne d’Arc is not free from affected vulgarities. 
[It first appeared in the “Cahiers verts,” but some of the most 
objectionable passages were eliminated in the editions published 
later. 

Among other books of the year, which are recommended here 
for adults rather than for young students, the following may be 
mentioned: 

Novels. M. Prevost, Sa Maitresse et moi; Régnier, Divertisse- 
ment provincial; Benoit, Puits de Jacob; Mauriac, Désert de l'amour; 
Deberly, L’Ennemi des siens; Jaloux, L’Alcyone. Several novels 
present exceptionally strong types, such as Lacretelle’s La bonifas 
and three peasant novels, Golo, roman de meurs paysannes by 
Pol-Neveux; La Vestale by Aug. Bailly and Julien Gachon’s 
Maria. Other important novels are J. R. Bloch’s La Nuit kourde 
and Ton Pays sera le mien, a post-war novel by A. Lamandé. 
Barbusse’s Les Enchainements is a long poem in prose with fine 
inspiration but vague ideals, which betrays a disillusioned Utopian. 
[wo novels by a young Swiss novelist, Ramuz, namely, Joie dans 
le ciel and L’ Amour du monde, have also been widely discussed. 
Pierre-Jean Jouve’s Paulinia deals with problems of the spiritual 
world. 

In a lighter vein, but still of serious literary value are the 
following: Francis Jammes, Les Robinsons basques; Th. Rancat, 
L’honorable partie de campagne (one of the most charming books 
of the year); Ch. Vautel, Mon Curé chez les pauvres (a sequel to 
Mon Curé chez les riches). 

A novel of interest to Americans is Constant-Weyer’s La 
Bourrasque, which describes the efforts of the French Canadian 
peasants to prevent the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad. 

In the domain of poetry, a new anthology entitled A nthologie 
le la nouvelle Poésie francaise, published by Kra, should be men- 
tioned. Also worthy of note are the very personal remarks on 
french poetry by Ch. Maurras in La musique intérieure, followed 
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by some of the author’s own poems. The Prix Virenque was 
awarded to Louis Mercier for Les petites géorgiques. Robert de la 
Vaissiére’s volume Le Labyrinthe has been much praised. For 
further information on this subject and on the contemporary 
theatre, we refer to our article in the “International Year Book 
for 1926”’ (French Literature). 

In the field of literary history, the following should be men- 
tioned: G. Michaut, Débuts de Moliére and Luttes de Moliére; 
Baumal, Tartu ffe et ses avatars; Rousseau’s Correspondance, edited 
by Dufour-Plan (Vols. II, III and IV); Bellessort’s Voltaire; 
Comte d’Haussonville’s Madame de Staél; Trahaud’s Jeunesse 
de Mérimée and Lasserre’s Jeunesse de Renan. 


A, S. 


PROFESSOR CRANE’S EDITION OF THE LIBER DE 
MIRACULIS MARIAE 

Specialists in medieval literature will welcome Professor 
Thomas Frederick Crane’s edition of the Liber de Miraculis 
Sanctae Dei Genitricis Mariae which was published last year by 
the Oxford University Press. But even if one is not interested in 
the Latin text nor in the notes rich in erudition, he will be glad 
to have the bibliography of the publications of the dean of Ro- 
mance scholars in this country—books, articles and reviews 
numbering 331 titles—which is published as an appendix to the 
volume. 

And all teachers who believe that administrative work and the 
other petty miseries of academic life are an insuperable hindrance 
to productive scholarship should read the following inspiring 
words from Professor Crane’s Preface: 

“IT trust that the record will be of encouragement to younger 
scholars and show that in spite of the administrative duties which 
claim, perhaps unfortunately, so much time from American 
college teachers, it is possible to continue productive work. Twice 
I was acting president of Cornell University and for thirteen years 
dean of the college of Arts and Sciences and of the University.” 

It is our earnest hope that Professor Crane may be able for 
many years to confer honor upon American scholarship by further 
publications in a field of study which he has made peculiarly his 
own. 


WELCOME TO “SPECULUM” 

We have received with great pleasure the first number 0! 
“Speculum,” a journal published by the Mediaeval Academy 0! 
America devoted to the study of mediaeval letters, institutions, 
philosophy and art. The personnel of the Editorial Board is 4 
guarantee that the Mediaeval Academy and its journal will be 
in fact, a rallying point for the cultivation and study of th 
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Middle Ages. The subscription price for the new journal, five 
dollars, which includes membership in the Mediaeval Academy, 
should be sent to the Publishing Editor, John Nicholas Brown, 
50 South Main Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


SUGGESTED PLAN FOR HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS IN 
NeW YORK STATE 
Dr. James Sullivan, Assistant Commissioner of Secondary 
i-ducation in New York State has asked the advice of Principals 
of high schools and academies regarding the desirability and 
feasibility of giving to pupils a mass “‘aural” or ‘“‘hearing’’ test, 
beginning with the January 1927 examination. 
The test would consist, at first, of the following: 
Two years French, German, Italian, Spanish: 
1) Dictation in the foreign language, ten or twelve lines, 
10 credits. 
2) Passage to be read in the foreign language by the examiner 
and to be summarized in English by the pupils: 10 credits. 
Three years French, German, Italian, Spanish: 
1) Dictation in the foreign language, as above, 10 credits. 
2) Passage to be read in the foreign language by the examiner 
and to be summarized in the foreign language by the 
pupils, 15 credits. 


This test would take the place of the “‘oral credit” for pupils 
as administered since 1911. The written examination would total 
80 credits for the two vears paper and 75 credits for the three 
years paper (as heretofore). There would be no division into 
groups. 


NOTES FROM TENNESSEE 

Tests carried on at George Peabody College for Teachers 
during the last six years establish two important facts: 

First: That students selected by prognosis tests and taught 
by the psychologic method, can gain a practical knowledge of a 
foreign language in two years. (A practical knowledge here means 
that the students read the foreign language at least one half as 
rapidly as English.) 

Second: That this practical knowledge once gained, will be 
maintained in post-scholastic life by from two to three hours of 
reading per week. 

The above tests prove that a foreign language can be learned 
without usurping an unreasonable amount of time. The tests also 
prove that a practical knowledge of a foreign language will remain 
with the individual throughout life without requiring constant 
study and practice, such as is required by piano playing and 
other accomplishments. In this day of international interests and 
duties, it certainly is not excessive to say that educated Americans 
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should do two hours per week of their reading in the journals of 
foreign countries. It has also been determined that the most 
effective way to guarantee from two to three hours a week of post- 
scholastic reading in the foreign language, is to establish real 
living contacts with the foreign country, such as subscriptions to 
professional or recreational journals that peculiarly appeal to the 
individual student. An equally effective means is the personal 
friendship and letter-exchange established by international educa 
tional correspondence. In this test of durability or carry-over into 
post-scholastic life, the time honored reading of literature shows 
a low score. 
ALFRED I, Rorum 


ENROLLMENT IN THE DIFFERENT FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
New York City 
Marcu, 1917 
Terms 


Languages: II { \ Vi 


French KY ,854 3,003 2,315 2,206 1,094 
German 5,309 5103 3,383 2,282 1,993 
Italian 18 22 7 
Latin 3,624 3,042 1,649 1,486 4 
Spanish 3,223 Ms 404 199 
ind Totals— Modern Languages 77 


,( 
409 


) 
‘ 


& 
Ancient Languages 1 


OcTOBER, 1917 
Terms 


Languages: 

French 5,075 m. > 6: 036 

German 3,15 . a 846 

Italian : 10 

Latin 5,492: 31 2.010 1. : 493 

Spanish ae 937 615 315 119 
Grand Totals—Modern Languages 48,930 

Ancient Languages 15,665 


ENROLLMENT IN THE DIFFERENT FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN SENIOR H1GH ScuHoo! 
New York City 
Marcu, 1918 
Terms 


Languages: I IV V VI VII VIII Totals 
French 6,539 . ; . 956 851 102 124 
German 1,097 38 : 5 1,616 1,636 285 293 
Italian _- ~- 7 — 
Latin : 85 365 1,823 1,655 382 424 
Spanish 10,309 5,87! 58 : 53 76 77 76 


68 , 604 
Grand Totals—Modern Languages 52,126 
Ancient Languages 16,478 





Term 


French 
German 
Italian 
Latin 
Spanish 


lerm: 


French 
German 
Italian 
Latin 
Spanish 


lerm: 


French 
German 
Italian 
Latin 
Spanish 


erm: 


l'rench 
rerman 
italian 
Latin 
Spanish 
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OctToBER, 1918 
I II Ill I\ \ 
8,436 4,127 2,883 1,678 951 
- 1,400 2,108 1,053 
21 — 21 — 
3,360 53 2,305 1,875 1,494 
9,482 3,621 1,847 740 


rs 
23 
5,838 


Grand Totals—Modern Languages 


Ancient Languages 


Marcu, 1919 
II lV V 


7,521 5,666 

23 28 
4.022 3,087 
10,004 6,777 


Grand Totals—Modern Languages 
Ancient Languages 


OcToBER, 1919 


I j Vv 


5,920 5,083 1,274 
17 18 
3,949 2,902 


9,088 6,218 4,685 


Grand Totals—Modern Languages 


Ancient Languages 


Marcu, 1920 
lI III ie 
4,895 3,942 3 
41 15 


4,127 2,643 
6,841 4,639 


Grand Totals—Modern Languages 


Ancient Languages 


414 
S 


1,386 
1,346 


1,191 
1,811 


VI 


7600 

1,221 

21 
1,33 


439 


47,505 
13,686 


61,191 


640 


305 
3 
1,13! 


853 


46,503 
14,218 


VU VII Totals 


124 106 
170 204 


19,065 
6,216 

603 
13 ,686 
22,161 


61,191 


VIL VIII Totals 


146 105 


29 129 


20 ,920 
3,287 
60 
5,234 
5,729 


368 423 


1 
149 84 2: 


65,236 


VII VIII Totals 
208 124 19,993 
136 19 


35 304 
167 98 


VI Vil VIII Totals 


1,094 

446 
1,104 
1,045 


49,794 
14,845 


65 20,336 
22 532 
_ 125 
264 14,845 
133 28,801 


64 639 





Term: 


French 
German 
Greek 
Italian 
Latin 
Spanish 


Term 


Frenc h 
German 
Greek 
Italian 
Latin 
Spanish 


Term: 


French 
German 
Greek 
Italian 
Latin 
Spanish 


Term: 


French 
German 
Greek 
Italian 
Latin 
Spanish 


5,438 4,029 3,500 


5,898 5,340 


6 
1 


5 


,564 3.083 2,502 
961 7,190 4,603 


856 3,688 


065 4,310 


,119 
,486 720 479 67 


,879 
9 
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OcTOBER, 1920 


II III L\ \ 


2,902 1,694 
48 31 39 29 19 
72 36 13 12 6 
,841 1,162 
$160 1,691 


Modern Languages 
\ncient Languages 


Grand Totals 
14.690 


Marcu, 1921 


Il III I\ 
1.043 3.201 
SO4 

24 38 26 37 

78 0 30 18 4 
,545 1,945 1,206 
499 3,727 1.920 


«/ 


) 
5 


213 8,194 


54,6050 
15.949 


Modern Languages 
\ncient Languages 


Grand Totals 


OcTOBER, 1921 


I I] II] I\ \ 


4,410 3,017 1,699 
903 653 30 
37 20 20 
61 S4+ 
3,245 
6,305 


Modern Languages 
Ancient Languages 
Marcu, 1922 


Grand Totals 


I] Il] lV V 


5,410 4,658 3,599 1,914 
54 40 20 29 10 
159 139 48 43 10 
4,502 3,360 2,591 1,479 


2 1,103 
357. 8,519 6,377 4,809 2,171 


1,634 


59 879 
19,5608 


Grand Totals—Modern Languages 


Ancient Languages 


JOURNAL 


290 


217 


126 
150 


Totals 


19 O84 
oO 
108 
144 

14,522 


28 , 339 


62,317 


Totals 


22 , 20 
SS] 
148 
213 

15,801 


31,350 


70, 5900 





lerm: 


French 
(german 
(sreek 
Italian 
Latin 
Spanish 


lerm 


French 
(German 
Greek 
Italian 
Latin 
Spanish 


lerm: 


French 
German 
Greek 
Italian 
Latin 
Spanish 


' 
ierm: 


French 
German 
{ reek 
Italian 
Latin 
spanish 


A 


726 
639 

27 
292 
330 
,191 : 
Grand To 


I I] 


,628 5,9 
943 ‘ 
49 
235 1 
039 5,470 
8,183 6,588 


Grand Totals- 


Grand Totals 


6,710 
1,648 
40 
325 
6,077 
& 333 


6,136 


Grand Totals 
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OcToBER, 1922 


III IV Vv VI VIL VIIL Totals 
5.58 3.8335 O71 25,011 
545 387 32 3,638 
24 13 10 112 
126 45 8 8 592 
3,088 2,651 1,676 27 6«(CS P 20,340 
6,550 4,634 2,353 30,532 
Modern Languages 
Ancient Languages 


1,413 170 128 


Marcu, 1923 


IIL lV \ Totals 
51 4,628 2,220 27,085 
88 485 192 4,696 
29 19 8 130 

101 124 10 620 
3,997 3,212 1,64 1,388 23 283 22,305 
6,167 4,994 2,495 33 30,880 

Modern Languages 

Ancient Languages 


5 
4c 


OcTOBER, 1923 
Ill I\ V Totals 
4,312 2,519 1,901 3 S 21.896 
610 207 53 5,147 
9 14 122 
91 &4 760 
3,082 926 33 58 21,427 
4,460 2,320 8 265 188 27,351 


989 
Modern Languages 60,440 
Ancient Languages 21,549 


Marcu, 1924 


,ove ’ 

4,869 4,048 28 007 

me 39 
Modern Languages 
Ancient Languages 
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OcTOBER, 1924 
Term Il Ill [\ V V1 VII VIIL Totals 


French ; 5,654 7,070 5,061 2,853 2,006 270 132 30,654 
German : 205 1,104 810 366 163 32 11 5.530 
Greek 24 33 28 19 4 171 
Italian 313 181 131 52 39 14 ; 950 
Latin ; 5. 4.864 4.006 2.440 1.771 380 ; 5.590) 
Spanish : 5,85 4,996 3,821 1,715 1,816 296 882 


Modern Languages ,016 
Ancient Languages 25,761 


Marcu, 1925 
lerm II III 


French 8,176 5193 7,197 

German ,987 ,481 954 

Greek 36 42 31 

Italian 366 274 183 164 

Latin 5,974 5,763 4,867 4,108 2,357 
Spanish ,657 7,055 5,046 3,942 1,683 


Grand Totals—Modern Languages 
Ancient Languages 


OcToOBER, 1925 
Term II III IV \ V1 VII als 


French 5% ,§37 8.005 5,526 3,24 2,323 Bi 2: 35 530 
German ,0: aie 4,324 679 375 241 51 ; 5,806 
Greek : 38 26 14 4 150 
Italian 275 218 151 75 =. 20 320 
Latin 8 5,966 4,982 3.763 rs 943 391 247 646 
Spanish 477 6,984 5,699 3,624 : ,o71 211 119 30,209 

100,661 
Grand Totals—Modern Languages 


2 865 
Ancient Languages 7 


, 796 

LAWRENCE A. WILKINS, 
Director of Modern Language 
in the High Schools of Ne 
York City. 
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ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH by James P. Birp. Doubleday Page 
and Company, New York, 1925. X+368 pp. Not illustrated. 
Description. In the space of 288 pages, exclusive of an appendix, 

a few poems and the usual vocabularies, the author has arranged 

the essentials of grammar for a one-year course. The method of 

presentation is deductive and the rules are stated in English. 
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The work is divided into 108 lessons, each of which can easily 
be covered in the time of a college recitation. There is a profusion 
of drills, idioms, exercises, themes, dictations, reviews, question- 
naires, dialogues. The phonetic notation is used for pronunciation 
and the subject of French sounds is treated and carried on in the 
first fifteen lessons. 

Impressions. At first glance the arrangement of rules and 
exercises seems not to follow any definite plan, but use in the 
classroom brings conviction that the work really has direction. 
Regular reviews come about every eighth lesson, but often a 
chapter will be slipped in, entitled Legon de lecture, offering further 
opportunity for practice of forms just learned. There is an unusual 
freedom and refreshing variety in the grammar lessons. Themes, 
both oral and written, abound, with occasional dialogues, question- 
naries, etc., and especially paragraphs in French dealing with the 
students’ experience. All this material is printed not in any 
stereotyped succession, and the result in class interest is really 
excellent. It is impossible to say what material the next lesson 
will offer or in what arrangement. By this wise diversity and 
adaptability, the author obtains a high interest both from the 
student in his preparation and the teacher in his presentation. 
The book is one of the most teachable the reviewer has ever used. 
In spite of this lack of sameness in arrangement, making the book 
much harder to compose, the author rarely slips as he does on 
p. 167, where he gives for translation: ‘He is a better boy,”’ 
although he does not explain the use of ce as subject till p. 202. 

The diversity mentioned above does not seem to interfere with 
the final possession of organized knowledge by the student. Most 
grammars treat pronouns under definite separate headings, subject, 
object, direct and indirect, etc. This book as early as Lesson 7 
treats /e and /a, pronouns, as an isolated phenomenon. In Lesson 9, 
lui and elle, and so on. Before we realize it, the pronouns have 
been covered and drilled without the formidable parade of lists. 
The reviewer’s experience would show that his class has used 
French pronouns with a correctness and alacrity he has never 
seen before. 

Corrections. A list of these has been sent to the publishers. 

Conclusion. It is the reviewer’s prediction that Mr. Bird’s 
book will make a place for itself in a field already crowded. It will 
attract teachers who are not out-and-out direct-methodists by its 
clarity, diversity, and practicability. 

Harry Kurz 

Knox College 


BEGINNERS’ ITALIAN READER, LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 
and CATHARINE R. SANTELLI, Boston, Heath, 1925. 
The teaching of Italian in the secondary schools has been 
hampered even more than in the colleges, until recently, by the 
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want of elementary texts. This need is met in part by this excellent 
little book, which will appeal to many teachers of university 
classes as well. The selections are well made; at first extremely 
simple, of a kind to involve naturally a great deal of repetition, 
they never become very difficult, but widen in range to include 
folk-tales, verse, short chapters on Italian geography, Italian 
history and heroes, and end with two passages from J Promessi 
Spost. The chief criticism of this material falls on the verse, which 
with few exceptions is uninteresting and infantile. And many 
teachers will regret that the text was not printed with the few 
phonetic symbols necessary for Italian pronunciation. 

The exercises based on these selections are well devised. The 
sentences in Italian are all in the form of questions, making oral 
work easy, while the simple ones for translation out of English 
give good practice on the fundamentals of grammar. And there 
is a wealth of ingenious material for drill upon conjugations and 
vocabulary. 

The general vocabulary is ample, giving all verb forms which 
appear in the text, and a large variety of idiomatic meanings, 
the only slip noted was the failure to give “times”? among the 
meanings of per, although per is used with that meaning on p. 8. 
In indicating the tonic accent this vocabulary goes beyond that 
of most such texts in marking it in all words which end with a 
diphthong, even though, unless otherwise noted “it rests on the 
next-to-last vowel’; this excess of care will save the beginner 
many mistakes. 

The editors do not state whom they follow in the matter of 
pronunciation, but it is evidently not Petrocchi, as the following 
examples, contrary to his recommendations, will indicate: accorsere 
attorno, condotto, prodotto, quattordici, have 9; Girolamo, limosina, 
pilota, have o; indivisibile, Lisbona, Luisa, miserabile, misericordia, 
occasione, quasi, rosignolo, slanciare, slitta, smettere, smise, sradicare, 
visitare (under ftornare), have unvoiced s; conversely, inglese has 
voiced s, pp. 185 and 187; se and trenta have e, and tremendo has e; 
while liberi, pattina, risusciti, are accented as piani. 

The following misprints were noted: abbraciare, abbraciando, 
p. 159; comporrla, p. 59, 26; da for da, p. 44, i and 14; é fore, p. 17, 
27, and p. 28, 11; intelluetale, p. 72, 11 and p. 186; raffredare, 
raffredarsi, p. 201; sottera, p. 60, 15; terrible, p. 212; veneredi, p. 215 
Settimane, p. 12, 10, should be italicized; there is an apostrophe 
at the end of the line, p. 74, 14; under quanto, p. 201, the blank in 
—ne abbiamo del mese? should be replaced by quanti; and “‘dialec 
tic’ is used for ‘‘dialectal”’ on pp. 163, 186, 193, 196. 

RuTH SHEPARD PHELPS 
University of Minnesota 
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THE OXFORD BOOK OF SCANDINAVIAN VERSE. XVII 
Century-XX Century. Chosen by Str EpMuNpD GossE and 
W. A. Craicir. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1925. Price net 
$3.75. 

All lovers of poetry will welcome this addition to the Oxford 
Series of Anthologies. The booklet deals under separate headings 
with Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish lyric poetry, 
representing about one hundred and twenty authors by approx- 
imately three hundred selections. 

Like all its sister volumes the book is attractive in make-up, 
except for a few typographical errors and inconsistencies in 
orthography, e.g., Tegnér, where the selections have been taken 
from works printed before and after 1906. 

The historical résumé preceding the selections passes in chrono- 
logical review the development of lyric poetry in the North, the 
leaders of schools, their ideals and art, the relation to and influences 
of the various literary movements on the Continent and in 
England. 

The strength of the presentation is to be found in the remoter 
periods. The most striking weakness lies in the treatment of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. In the case of Denmark 
ind Norway this is to a certain extent pardonable, for after Ibsen 
and Bjgrnson up to the close of the century, Norway shows a 
decided barrenness, Denmark can scarcely be said to have been 
much better off, and Iceland during the same period did not 
produce any outstanding lyrist whom Professor Craigie might 
be accused of having overlooked. 

With Sweden it is quite the opposite. The eighties and nineties 
ought to have received something more than a cursory treatment. 
lt would be preposterous to assume that Sir Edmund is not 
familiar with and able to give an adequate estimate of Rydberg, 
Snoilsky, Levertin, Strindberg, Heidenstam, Fréding, Karlfeldt 
ind others whom he mentions or passes over in silence. That he 
has not gone into greater detail or been more generous with 
selections must be due to lack of space. It is true that many of the 
great authors of the period were preéminently producers of prose, 
but it is equally true that some of them have risen to the highest 
pinnacles of lyric art, and that with few exceptions they have won 
their place in the nation’s heart through their song. 

In so far as Swedish poetry is concerned, The Oxford Book of 
| erse should be supplemented by a perusal of Anthology of Swedish 
Lyrics 1750-1915 and Poems by Gustaf Fréding, both by Charles 
\Vharton Stork, the eminent interpreter of Scandinavian poetry. 
lor Denmark A Book of Danish Verse, containing well chosen 
poems in translation by Damon and Hillyer, may be recommended. 

As regards the selections throughout the work, it is scarcely 
to be expected that all concerned will be satisfied. It should be 
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borne in mind, however, that the editor has made his selections 
not in order to force his choice upon the reader, but rather to 
show what has impressed him and is, in his opinion, worthy of 
being held up as an example of artistic expression and finished 
craftsmanship. 

One particularly pleasing aspect of the anthology is the in 
clusion of Iceland in the account. Only too often the Saga Island 
and its achievement are forgotten. Professor Craigie has show: 
excellent judgment in selecting a minimum number of authors 
with a maximum of selections, all of which are distinctly repre 
sentative of the periods treated. But it is to be regretted that 
space did not permit of the insertion of selections from the pen 
of Stephan G. Stephansson, the most distinguished of Icelandi: 
poets on the American continent. 

Some criticism will undoubtedly be forthcoming because of th 
exclusion of Finland. Swedish literature did not cease beyond 
the Gulf of Bothnia with the death of Runeberg and Topelius. 
Bertil Gripenberg is too important a man to be ignored, and ther¢ 
are others deserving of mention. Those desirous of light on the 
subject should consult Estlander’s Manual, Finsk tidskrift (afte: 
1867) and Ruth Hedvall’s Finlands svenska litteratur (1918). 

AXEL JOHAN UPPVALI 


University of Pennsylvania 


LECTURES POUR TOUS. LIVRE DE LECTURES ELI 
MENTAIRES by Harry Kurz, Ph.D. Century Company, 
1924. 

A Reader which combines the useful, the instructive and th: 
entertaining is a great rarity. This new Reader possesses all thes: 
virtues. It contains excellent pronunciation drills, exercises 
selections from the best French writers of all periods and thos 
which give the student practical knowledge, extracts from alman 
acs, anecdotes, riddles, tricks—in fact, it would be difficult 
give an adequate idea of the variety of material presented in this 
volume. In his preface, Professor Kurz states briefly his plan: 
‘In composing and editing the materials in this book, the author 
aimed to correlate the work in French with that of other depart 
ments in high school and college. The angle of approach in eac! 
case is thoroughly French, but some of the articles will find their 
immediate relation with the student’s work in mathematics, 
history, the sciences, geography, English literature, economics 
and so on.” This plan is unquestionably original and marks a 
new departure in French text book making. 

At the end of the book the author has added two mode: 
one-act comedies, so far unedited in this country. Here is wh: 
the editor of Lectures pour Tous allowed his enthusiasm 
up-to-date French to carry him a little too far. Evidence of this 
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is to be found in a few passages before we come to the plays. On 
p. 73 we have a list of ‘‘Quelques exclamations familiéres.”’ In this 
list we read: “Ferme! Ferme-la! (taisez-vous).’’ Such expressions 
border on the vulgar. On p. 72, in a selection called “Un Journal- 
iste,’ we read: Lemastic devenu journaliste! Ca, c’était excitant!”’ 
This word should be avoided with students who so often mis- 
translate the American “isn’t it exciting’? by the French ‘“‘ex- 
citant.”” On p. 114 ‘“‘pleutre”’ is not exactly a coward and I should 
question the advisability of introducing words like andouille, 
ramolli, to elementary students. 

The following omissions and inaccuracies in translation are 
to be found in the two plays: p. 125, ¢a en fait des fagons—g¢a 
should be translated in the vocabulary by ‘“‘he”’ used disparagingly ; 
p. 126, j’étais fagotée comme quatre sous needs a better definition 
than ‘‘dress up”; apéritif, p. 127, is nowhere defined (out of fear 
for M. Volstead?); p. 128, eau d ressort needs more of an explana- 
tion than “‘seltzer’’; p. 129, c’est du joli should be defined; same 
page, as is not in the vocabulary; p. 129, demi-mondaine is difficult 
to translate but “‘vampire”’ is not adequate; p. 135, qu’est-ce que 
.a peut nous faire needs explanation; phobie, p. 135, is omitted 
from the vocabulary; p. 136, c’est donné needs defining; p. 137 
pouilleux is translated by ‘“‘beggarly fellow’’—this is a rather 
dangerous definition for then the student may translate the English 
word by this specifically descriptive French word; p. 137, puisqu’il 
en est ainsi should be translated in the vocabulary; p. 139, en 
bandouliére is inadequately translated by ‘‘shoulder belt’’; p. 140, 
qui fera stirement votre affaire is omitted from the vocabulary; 
p. 141, tic is poorly translated by “regular habit’; hAistoires a 
lormir debout are not exactly ‘‘preposterous stuff’; p. 143, 7/ a une 
ale téte: sale is not in the vocabulary and should be translated 
if used at all; faire un mauvais coup is omitted; p. 144, vous étes 
inouie also omitted; p. 145, en gants beurre frais, not in the vocabu- 
lary—here a note about the French custom should be given; 
‘ripouille omitted; téte as on p. 143 needs definition; /’habit ne fait 
has toujours le moineau is a proverb and its English equivalent 

uld be given—the vocabulary only defines moineau. 

The Exercises at the back of the book are excellent. There are 
yrammar questions based on the text, questions for use in the 
Cercle Francais (naturally all in French), information concerning 
various text books, and for the use of teachers a list of the leading 
french authors of the day. The volume is illustrated. 

Elementary Readers are often dull and do not stimulate the 

terest of the pupil. No such accusation can be made against 
Lectures pour Tous which is a mine of interesting material. 
HELENE HArvirt 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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A FRENCH GRAMMAR CAHTER, arranged on new lines wi 

Middle Index, by F. Lister. Ginn and Company, 1924. $.5 

Professor Lister in his French Grammar offers students probably 
the briefest and most concise, yet complete, compendium of the 
fundamentals of French grammar to be found anywhere. The 
unique arrangement of the text with the index in the center of 
this little book of fifty-six pages enables the author to emphasize 
from the first the two main aspects of French grammar: verbs 
and pronouns. In his treatment of each phase of syntax he begins 
with a clear statement of the principles involved, and then passes 
to particular rules, arranging them according to their importance 
and frequency of application. 

Many other texts have adequately treated the verb, but the 
classification of the various pronouns with their uses has not been 
fully presented elsewhere. For the first time, so far as I know, 
Professor Lister has here given a correct and simple statement of 
the uses of the demonstrative pronouns. The definite demon 
strative pronouns are always celui-ci, celui-ld, etc., unless followed 
by de or a relative pronoun, expressed or understood; in those 
two instances the endings may be omitted. The definite demon 
strative pronouns are cela, ceci, and ce, and their uses are quite 
different. Too, the author’s presentation of the relative pronoun 
should eliminate all confusion for the student. He mentions the 
lequel forms after the usual and regular forms, and almost in 
cidentally, thus putting the emphasis where it belongs. In his 
treatment of the conjunctive pronoun I think it would have been 
better to include Fraser and Squair’s admirable tables for the 
relative position of direct and indirect object pronouns both before 
and after the verb. 

The most valuable contribution in Professor Lister’s discussion 
of the verb lies in his splendid courage in adopting the correct 
and time-honored nomenclature of tenses. ‘‘Descriptive past,” 
“narrative past,” ‘“‘past future,’ etc., may be well enough in 
their way, but they are like the metric system for most of us, 
classroom terms without content. They have led to much con 
fusion, and it is to be hoped that they will be discarded by ever) 
grammarian soon. 

The book as a whole is so admirable that I hesitate to mak« 
even any minor criticism of it, but I should like to suggest a cleare1 
statement in a few instances. Adverbs of quantity (p. 12) become 
adjectives by adding de; add to the uses of ce (p. 9), ce qui, ce que, 
ce dont; rule 8, p. 5, should read, “‘before étre and devenir;”’ Rule 6 
p. 6, is confusing. A better statement would seem to be, ‘“‘When 
the direct object is me, te, nous, vous, or se, the indirect object 
follows the verb as a disjunctive pronoun and object of the prepo 
sition d. The rules for gender in large part appear unnecessary) 
since most of the discussion is given over to exceptions. The rul 
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for the omission of the article before an apposition (pp. 1, 7) is too 
absolute even for elementary students. The rule for the sequence 
of tenses (p. 10,3) is far from complete and this constitutes 
perhaps the most serious omission in the book. On the same page 
rule 4 should read, ‘‘a relative clause.’”’ The statement of the 
use of a dependent infinitive is not clear (p. 11,1) and the dis- 
cussion of the negatives (p. 13) is neither clear nor complete. 

In spite of these criticisms I feel that the whole plan of the 
book is so admirable that a second year review composition book 
based on these twenty-eight double pages would impress the 
essential principles of French sentence structure upon a class 
much more satisfactorily than most of the longer composition 
books that afford no systematic review of grammar and involve 
far more material than the student can comprehend. 

RAY P. BOWEN 

University of Oregon 





| Books Reviewed 








FRENCH 
BADAIRE, J., Précis de littérature frangaise avec Morceaux Choisis, 

Analyse Littéraire et Glossaire. D. C. Heath, 1926. 231 pp.+ 

vocab 

An introduction to the study of French literature divided into 
42 chapters. Each chapter includes a brief résumé of biographical 
and critical facts, a short representative passage selected to 
illustrate the author’s work, a literary analysis in French of this 
passage, a topic for composition and suggestions for further 
reading. 

French Prose and Poetry (1850-1900). Edited by W. S. HastInGs. 

Ginn and Company. 1926. 412 pp. $1.72. 

Selections from outstanding masters in poetry, fiction and 
criticism from Balzac to Francis Jammes. The book is well 
suited for use in third-year college classes. 

Mott, Puttie M., An Intermediate French Grammar for Second- 

Year Students. Ginn and Co. 1926. 197 pp. $1.32. 

Each of the 32 lessons contains a fairly exhaustive presentation 
of some important grammatical topic, and the rules and examples 
are accompanied by detached sentences for translation into French 
which illustrate the points under discussion. 


VERNE, JuLEs, Le Tour du monde en quatre-vingts jours. With 
Introduction, Direct-Method Exercises, and Vocabulary by 
ALEXANDER GREEN. D. C. Heath and Co. 1926. 219 pp. 
vocab. 

Nowadays one can go around the world in less than eighty days, 
but few persons have as thrilling experiences as did Phileas Fogg. 
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The human interest of the story is irresistible, and the exercises 
lay a sound basis for language work. 


SPANISH 
BarJA, CESAR, Libros y autores modernos. G. E. Stechert and Co., 

New York. 1925. 644 pp. 

This volume is a sequel to Professor Barja’s Libros y autores 
cldsicos, published in 1923, and discusses the chief writers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The book is especially 
welcome because in most of the other literary histories, this period 
does not receive adequate treatment. 


Mapes, E. K., L’ Influence frangaise dans leuvre de Rubén Dario. 
Honoré Champion. Paris. 1925. 183 pp. 
This is a noteworthy volume which studies Dario’s adaptation 
of the technique of French poets, particularly those of the Par 
nassian and Symbolist groups. 


Mirra DE Amescua, I. El arpa de David. Introduction and Critical 
Text. Il. Lisardo—His Pseudonym by C. E. ANnrBAL. The 
Ohio State University Studies, Columbus, Ohio. 1925. 201 pp. 
An important study that includes a critical edition of one of 

Mira de Amescua’s plays, and the presentation of evidence to 

show that Mira’s dramatic output was more extensive than has 

been supposed. 


A Primer of Spanish Pronunciation by TomMAs Novarro TomAs 
and AuRELIO M. Espinosa. Benj. H. Sanborn and Co. 1926. 
128 pp. 

An important and extremely useful book produced by the 
collaboration of Spain’s most eminent authority on phonetics 
and one of the leading American Hispanists. 


ITALIAN 
PuHetps, Rutu S., Lhe Earlier and Later Forms of Petrarch’s 
Canzoniere. The University of Chicago Press. Chicago. 1925. 
249 pp. 
A notable study of the complex problem of the stages of 
composition of Petrarch’s Canzontere. 





